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TO-DAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE 
COLLEGE GRADUATE’ 


By LOTUS D. COFFMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ALL commencement addresses are sup- 
posed to begin by declaring that we are 
living in a new world. I do not propose 
to break with that tradition. I have seen 
life transformed during my lifetime. My 
boyhood was spent on a farm and in a 
small town. I can remember seeing my 
own grandmother dip tallow candles; I 
have seen her card the wool, spin the yarn, 
knit the socks. My own mother quilted 
quilts; made clothing for the family, did 
the baking; while on the farm the reaping 
was done with the sickle, the cradle and 
the dropper; we cut our own wood, split 
our own rails, cleaned our grain, and in a 
thousand ways found employment from 
sun-up until dark. There were no tele- 
phones, no good roads, no automobiles, no 
chain stores (in fact, the country peddler 
drove by our farm every week and ex- 
changed coffee, sugar and gingham for our 
eggs and butter and my game). 

The community in which I grew up was 
typical of the rest of the United States. It 
was characterized by personal initiative, 
individual enterprise, community pride 
and the disposition on the part of every 


1 An address at the commencement exercises of 
the University of Michigan, June 22, 1931. 


one to work. These are the social forces 
that have built America. 

Now in that same community modern 
machinery is found on the farms, men work 
fewer hours per day, macadam roads lead 
in every direction, automobiles and tele- 
phones are found in every home, the radios 
in most of them; chain stores and the chain 
ereamery occupy permanent sites in the 
town, and soon the banks will be a part of 
a chain banking system. There is more 
activity, more moving of materials, more 
organization of forces and processes. The 
community thinks it is a progressive com- 
munity, and it is. 

These changes have come, of course, 
with the development of mechanical power, 


“which emancipated man from much of his 


ancient drudgery. Men differ enormously 
in their views as to what this means to 
mankind. Certain it is that machines 
have increased man’s productive power on 
the one hand and apparently multiplied 
his wants on the other. The luxuries and 
superluxuries of yesterday are ordinary 
commodities of to-day. New occupations 
and new trades have been created. The 
more we produce the more the advertiser 
insists we need. It seems that everything, 
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when once made, must be sold and used— 
radios must be listened to, movies seen, 
chewing gum chewed, cigarettes smoked, 
and cosmetics spread on the cheeks and 
lips. Not thrift but greater spending, not 
saving but more selling, are ideals that 
have displaced those of my boyhood days. 

The coming of the machine has been ac- 
companied by a disappearance of crafts- 
manship. Strange things are happening 
in America. Oriental rugs are manufac- 
tured in Philadelphia; Sicilian, Grecian 
and Turkestan art is being duplicated at 
various places in this country ; antique fur- 
niture will be made for you while you wait; 
the linens, laces, luncheon cloths and the 
like, formerly produced in the Russian and 
Belgian households with artistie accuracy 
and beauty, are now being produced in 
manufacturing plants. Hand production 
is so slow that we are unwilling to wait for 
it. We want everything and we want it 
now. Now we have mass production, 
which erystallizes things in single designs 
and puts a brake on experiment and per- 
sonal initiative. It speeds up the processes 
of production but slows down the creative 
effort of the common man. 

The spirit of the machine, with its ten- 
dency toward mass output and standard- 
ization, has invaded every field. Mergers 
and vast organizations of capital and en- 
terprise abound everywhere. Even the 
professions have not escaped. The doctors 
have organized for diagnosis and treatment 
—that old-fashioned family physician, with 
his deep understanding of human nature 
and his comforting smile, has almost disap- 
peared; the independent editor is being 
absorbed by the syndicate paper; lawyers 
have organized themselves to fit in with the 
new scheme of life; even professors have 
become members of protective associations. 
The rural merchant is disappearing, and 
the farmer he serves is being drawn into a 
vast social organization. 
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As Mr. Beard and others in ‘‘ Whither 
Mankind’’ declare, the most striking char- 
acteristic of modern times is the omnipo- 
tence of the collective man as contrasted 
with the feebleness of the individual man. 
And yet the forces that have shaped his- 
tory in the past have had to do with the 
worth of the individual, with his knowl- 
edge, his aspirations, his dreams, with his 
self-expression for achievement, for liberty 
to live his own life, to shape his own 
thought, to express his own opinions, to be 
the center of his own personal world. 
More recently the tide of human interests 
has been away from the creative things of 
art, poetry, philosophy and religion, in the 
direction of great organizations of capital 
and industry. 

Youth seldom establish themselves in 
business any more. Instead they get jobs 
where their success often depends on their 
speed rather than on their knowledge and 
creative ability. Indeed initiative may be 
regarded as a sign of inefficiency. The 
danger is that increasing thousands will 
fall victim to routine types of work and 
develop routine types of mind. Efficiency 
is the modern pagan god before whom we 
bow in order that dividends may be paid. 
There are millions of us just now who are 
wondering if we have not been worshipping 
too blindly at the shrine of this modern 
deity; at any rate, we have suddenly dis- 
covered that he is no longer able to pay us 
our dividends. 

It was the late Dr. E. E. Slosson, di- 
rector of Science Service, who declared that 
in our civilization the mechanical forces 
have got ahead of the moral and intellec- 
tual forces. He said that modern man is 
like the Arabian fisherman who liberated 
from the bottle genii he did not know how 
to control. 

Stuart Chase comes forward with this 
provoking statement: ‘‘This is the last 
great adventure—the boldest, most exhila- 
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rating, most dangerous adventure that 
ever challenged the intelligence and spirit 
of mankind. From our brains have sprung 
a billion wild horses, now running wild 
and almost certain sooner or later to run 
amuck. Where are the riders with the 
whirling rope; where are the light-hearted 
youth to mount, be thrown, and rise to 
mount again?’’ 

How difficult this will be for youth, for 
its view of the world is different from that 
of its immediate ancestors. The older 
generation is dwelling in thought in one 
area and acting in another, while the 
younger generation finds itself facing the 
new wilderness which science has produced 
without many of the traditions of the older 
generation. 

What shall happen in America and 
throughout the world seems to be largely 
a matter of psychology. The gods never 
sense danger so long as man aspires to 
divinity by the spiritual route, but they 
begin to raise their Olympic eyebrows 
when material prosperity is counted upon 
to blaze a new path to heaven. 

And that I fear has been the ambition 
of most of the human race in recent years 
and what a price we are now paying for 
it! The people of the earth find it difficult 
to turn from a life of gambling to one of 
toil, and to make matters worse they find 
less toil to engage in. Poverty and misery 
and unemployment stalk abroad in the 
midst of plenty. The bedtime story of 
many of the captains of industry whose 


‘feet have suddenly become mired in the 


clay they themselves have produced is a 
story that sends mankind after ever-disap- 
pearing and constantly recurring economic 
rainbows. Fitful spurts of artificial pros- 
perity, without the development of a con- 
structive program based upon sound poli- 
cies, will only involve us the more deeply 
in the approaching maelstroms of to- 
morrow. 
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When one views the world situation he 
finds little hope in it. Apparently the 
political leaders are interested in preserv- 
ing and in developing still further the 
spirit of nationalism. No government has 
been willing to make any vital changes in 
its policies in the interest of international 
good will. Political instability and na- 
tional insecurity prevail everywhere. With 
revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Argentine, 
Nicaragua, Bolivia, Peru, Brazil, turmoil in 
China, unrest in India, a dictatorship in 
Italy, Hitlerism in Germany, Communism 
in Russia, the diplomats and statesmen 
have little to show for their efforts. Major 
tensions exist between France and Ger- 
many, Germany and Poland, France and 
Italy, Russia and the rest of the world. 
Men talk less happily about peace than 
they did a few years ago. More money is 
being spent for armament, except by Great 
Britain, than was spent in 1925 and this, 
some one has said, is the barometer of in- 
ternational temptation. 

The governments of the world are at the 
erossroads. Government by expedient 
rather than principle based upon a well- 
ordered program is the order of the day. 
The people in their frantic anxiety are 
seeking relief and help for an intolerable 
situation through government action. 
Their despair expresses itself in despera- 
tion. And governments do not know how 
to deal with many of the questions with 
which they are faced. 

The things men want are protection for 
their homes, security of position, education 
for their children and the comforts that 
science can bring to them. These things 
they are willing to work for; these things 
they will undertake to have even if they 
have to obtain them in some other way. 
Communism in its various forms will not 
be held at bay by negative actions and 
attempts at government regulation; in- 
stead there must be positive action and 
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constructive program if we are to be 
spared the consequences of outbreaks of 
violence. 

In the dark days of October, 1929, when 
the era of illusive prosperity came to an 
end, and economic disaster and unemploy- 
ment settled down over the nations of the 
earth, we began to appreciate more vividly 
than before how deeply and intimately our 
welfare is involved with that of the rest of 
the world. We Americans sometimes de- 
lude ourselves with the pleasant thought 
that we are secure in our isolation when 
the most patent fact of current history is 
the interdependence of the nations of the 
earth. 

Now we are giving hasty and super- 
ficial consideration to the causes of the 
debacle. The machine order of civiliza- 
tion, over-production, under-consumption 
and a dozen other shibboleths were at once 
raised into bolder relief in our discussions. 
No satisfactory explanation or solution has 
been offered as yet. We are still dealing 
with these vital issues on the basis of emo- 
tion. We are impatient with and intoler- 
ant of the methods of the intellect. Whim 
and caprice and the phantasies of the 
moment often control our actions more 
than solid facts and demonstrated pro- 
cedures. We prefer to trust to ‘‘hunches’’ 
rather than informed opinion. 

When our emotion becomes militant 
then we hear the voice of the crusader 
vociferating against everything with which 
he does not agree. Militant intolerance is 
the kind that invites the world to consume 
our goods but tells it to consume its own 
at home. It inveighs against Russia’s lack 
of religion and certain moral standards 
but smiles deprecatingly and sardonically 
at Reno where there are now so many pros- 
pective divorcees that they must live in 
tents. It frowns upon nationalism but 
practices it with a vengeance here at home. 
Thinking men maintain that nothing will 
ever arouse us to the necessity of larger 
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allegiances except a challenge to democ- 
racy itself. And that challenge may be 
coming. 

How important it is that we give special 
attention to this thought just now, for 
Amet.ca walks in uncertainty and fear and 
yet holds a key position among the nations 
of the earth. The danger of position re- 
sides in the misuse of power. The more 
strength we have the more we are tempted. 
This is as true of nations as of individuals. 
If nations go to pieces, indeed if a civiliza- 
tion goes to pieces, it will not be because of 
weakness but of abused strength. The dis- 
asters of history have been caused by the 
strong rather than by the weak nations. 
Ultimate victory to a nation never comes 
from prestige, power, wealth or empire. 
These are the forces that produce disinte- 
gration. Not swagger, superciliousness, 
arrogance or aloofness, but rather the 
quality which St. Paul meant when he 
said, ‘‘I know how to abound,”’ is the qual- 
ity essential to success. The practice of it 
is the practice of the highest of the arts. 
America needs to cultivate it. In her 
strength lies greatest danger. 

At a time when we are facing the great- 
est of crises Americans are seeking substi- 
tutes for intelligence. They are compro- 
mising with the future and dealing with 
the things nearest at hand. They are fol- 
lowing or trying to follo-wy the paths that 
are most attractive and alluring. They 
are modifying their conceptions of the 
values of life with the shifting winds of 
expediency. The truth is the chief weak- 
ness of a democratic people is its unwill- 
ingness or inability to set up remote goals 
and to strive to attain them. In a country 
where you have one hundred and twenty 
million persons, each exercising his kingly 
qualities, special training, expert service 
and common sense find it hard to get a 
hearing. The only solution we have for 
most of our problems is to wait for time, 
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the tide of affairs and some fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances. 

The most popular American substitute 
for intelligence is the appointment of com- 
mittees. Let a group of Americans be 
together long enough, talk long enough, 
reach a certain state of exhaustion and 
they will appoint a committee to consider 
the thing they are talking about. They 
always place on their committee a number 
of persons who are not expected to know 
anything about the thing they are ex- 
pected to report upon. They insist that 
the committee shall be open-minded. Its 
members start in with open minds and 
usually finish with their minds still open. 

If there was ever a time when we needed 
to pay a duty to intelligence that time is 
now. With the methods we have used thus 
far we have not been able to avert war, to 
free ourselves from superstition and fear, 
to banish hatred and prejudice, nor to 
eliminate poverty. And we are facing a 
new kind of slavery. It is the slavery that 
grows out of a surplus of leisure for which 
we are not prepared biologically or by edu- 
eation. Man was meant for a life of activ- 
ity; in an environment of leisure he begins 
to degenerate. L. P. Jacks recently said, 
*‘The evils of enforced leisure are almost 
as bad as the evils of enforced labor, and 
it really is a new form of slavery.’’ 

It is possible that the universities may 
have been partly responsible for the over- 
emphasis which the substitutes for intelli- 
gence have received. At any rate they 
ean not claim that they taught the gradu- 
ates of yesterday what they now need to 
know about economics and international 
relations. Perhaps they did not know 
themselves. But in that failure lies a par- 
tial explanation of our present world sit- 
uation. A university that is mortgaged to 
the past and reaches aimlessly to the 
future serves no useful purpose, nor can 
it be condoned for its failure to provide 
the leaders it claimed it was training. 
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There is no good reason why our univer- 
sities should stand helpless at such times. 
Others may seek to prevent the recurrence 
of the plague that hangs like a pall over 
us by legislation or the use of some other 
substitute for intelligence, but educated 
men and educational institutions may do 
much by gathering the facts and courage- 
ously imparting the information relating 
to such problems, to drive fear and terror 
from the hearts of those who do not know 
how to emancipate themselves. Now is a 
time to consider hard realities. One of the 
ablest business leaders stated the matter 
well the other day when he said: ‘‘The 
need is for leadership, sympathetic in its 
understanding, tolerant in its view-point, 
and dynamic in its courage.’”’ 

The subject of this address is ‘‘To-day’s 
Challenge to the College Graduate.’’ Thus 
far I have made no reference to it. Out- 
side the cloistered walls of universities and 
colleges there are hunger and want and 
distress; throughout the earth there are 
insurrection and misunderstanding; pros- 
perity, universal peace, tolerance, interna- 
tional good will, are still dreams to be 
realized ; the conflict between freedom and 
initiative on the one hand, and submission 
and control on the other, between personal 
liberty and some form of human slavery, 
has been raised to a new magnitude and 
power. We are faced with a challenge 
that is peremptory and ominous. The 
time has arrived when faith needs to be 
testified to in works. The performance of 
these works calls for broadmindedness, an 
openmindedness, a progressive and enlight- 
ened liberalism. A distinguished leader of 
American thought recently declared ‘‘that 
stubborn resistance to betterment may well 
be the first step toward catastrophe.”’ 
The world’s problems now imperiously 
erying out for solution are the challenge 
to the college graduate. It is he pre- 
sumably who has been prepared for the 
coming hour. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH UNIVERSITIES AND THE 
LAND TAX 


A MEMORIAL in support of the claim for ex- 
emption from the proposed land tax has been 
submitted to the chancellor of the exchequer 
by the standing committee of the universities. 
Sir Charles Grant Robertson, vice-chancellor of 
Birmingham University, and chairman of the 
committee, in writing to Mr. Snowden, stated: 


As we are public institutions we propose to 
publish this memorandum in order that it may be 
quite clear that in the universities we approach 
this question on purely educational grounds and 
are in no way concerned with the general political, 
social or economic issues raised by the land tax 
proposals. 

The memorial recalled that less than two years 
ago Mr. Snowden received a deputation which 
asked for an increase in the treasury grant in aid 
of universities, and decided to add £250,000 to the 
grant for the new quinquennium, and to bring the 
total amount of that grant up to £1,800,000. In 
a letter to Viscount Cecil of Chelwood Mr. Snow- 
den observed: ‘‘It is quite reasonable that the 
state should contribute in substantial measure to 
the cost of maintaining our universities and col- 
leges as active centers of education and research, 
and few, if any, items of public expenditure can 
be of clearer national value.’’ 

Successive governments have shown by their ac- 
tion that they recognize it to be in the national 
interest to deal generously with the universities, 
to strengthen their capacity to advance knowledge 
in all its branches, and to provide an unfailing 
supply of men and women with a thorough train- 
ing in the arts and sciences on which the intel- 
lectual and material welfare of the people must 
be based. If this country is to hold its place in 
the fiercely competitive modern world of com- 
merce and industry, and is to preserve a high 
standard of living for its inhabitants, it will need 
to draw more and more freely upon the knowledge 
and abilities which it is the special purpose of the 
universities to develop. In providing an annual 
grant of £1,800,000 for the universities and uni- 
versity colleges of this country, the government was 
presumably satisfied that no less a sum would 
serve to keep them in that state of efficiency which 
the national interest seemed to demand. The uni- 
versities can not believe that it is the real wish 


of ‘ie government that a part of that necessary 
grant should now be withdrawn under the opera- 
tion of a tax. 


It is accordingly with deep concern that the 
universities have observed the apparent intention 
that the tax on land values embodied in the finance 
bill should be applied to land belonging to uni- 
versity institutions. The universities venture re- 
spectfully to submit that they are as genuinely 
deserving of favorable treatment in this matter 
at the hands of the state as the hospitals, which 
are specifically exempted under clause 19 (f) of 
the bill. The disinterested promotion of higher 
education and research which is the function of 
the universities you have recognized to be of clear 
national value; and it would be difficult to main- 
tain that this service is not fully comparable in 
importance with the relief and cure of disease. 
Indeed, the medical treatment which the hospitals 
are able to give to the sick is throughout based 
upon the results of research work of which the 
bulk has been, and is being, conducted in the sci- 
entific departments of universities. 

On these grounds it is claimed that for the pur- 
poses of the proposed tax it is neither equitable 
nor expedient to draw any distinction between 
hospitals and university institutions. 


THE SCHOOLS OF CHINA 

Miss Mary SmitH Martin, of Tientsin, 
China, contributes to The Christian Science 
Monitor an account of the methods now used 
in the schools of China. She says in part that 
the most recent development in the history of 
Chinese edueation is the adoption of the French 
administration system with its university units, 
which is being worked out at the present time. 
Their schools are divided by the six-three-three 
system. The primary school is composed of 
the first six grades; the junior middle school 
corresponds to the American junior high school, 
and includes the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, and the senior middle school the last 
three grades. 

In the schools there is now a definite pro- 
gram of physical education, including formal 
exercises and games of every sort. A series of 
interscholastic meets took place a short time 
ago, wherein all the schools of north China, 
Manchuria and Korea met in competition. In 
the schools of modern China, civies is a living, 
vital and exciting’ subject to the Chinese stu- 
dent. The interest in economic problems also 
is intense. 

The curriculum in the middle schools is sim- 
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ilar to that of American high schools. The 
classical language, Wen Li, in which all learn- 
ing was formerly pursued, now corresponds in 


a way to the western world’s study of Latin 


or Greek. A sufficient knowledge of Wen Li 
is required to insure a genuine appreciation and 
knowledge of China’s great literary heritage. 
The children must practice changing Wen Li 
into Pei Hua, or Mandarin, the official language 
of China, and vice versa. The school library 
movement has taken great strides forward in 
recent years and browsing among Chinese books 
and taking notes on their reading is encouraged. 

Theoretically the method of lecturing by the 
teacher and memorizing by the pupil is done 
away with. In actual facts this method is still 
being used, which is to be expected, as the 
educational system in force for centuries could 
not be entirely eliminated. However, an effort 
is being made to lay less stress on the memo- 
rizing of text-book materials and more on the 
actual use of the material. 


A TEST ON THE VALUE OF SOUND 
FILMS 


THE letter which has been made public at 
the White House follows: 


The president has been requested by an impres- 
sive number of city and state superintendents of 
schools to lend his good offices to the organization 
of a test of the purpose and place of sound films 
in public school instruction. 

These gentlemen suggest that the governors of 
the states of the union should request their re- 
spective state superintendents of schools to select 
a boy or a girl of at least grammar school age and 
mentally adapted to such a test, together with one 
of your educational officials, to come to Washing- 
ton where tests will be applied to the group from 
all the states under the direction of a committee 
of experts chosen by the Office of Education in 
the Department of the Interior. George Wash- 
ington University has offered to furnish facilities 
and to interest itself in these tests. 

At the intercession of the representative public 
school authorities, Mr. Clarke, of the Fox Film 
Company, has agreed to prepare a number of edu- 
cational films for this purpose. It is not proposed 
that it shall lead to exclusive privileges for any 
particular film company either in the tests or in 
the subsequent preparation of films, if it should 
be found that a definite educational value can be 
introduced into the schools through the use of 
such films. 
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It is my understanding that traveling and other 
expenses will be taken care of. It is proposed 
that the tests should take place beginning July 6. 
If the matter meets with your approval, the presi- 
dent would be pleased to have your state super- 
intendent of schools advise the Office of Education 
here promptly as to participation in the fashion 
above set out. 


The following committee will be available 
for the tests: Dean Reudiger, representing 
George Washington University, to serve as 
chairman; Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Washington 
city schools; J. W. Crabtree, the National Edu- 
cation Association; President E. C. Broome, of 
Philadelphia; Dr. George Johnson, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference; Dean 
Florence Bamberger, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Walter H. Newton, secretary to Presi- 
dent Hoover, has written at his request a letter 
on June 22 to the governors of the states re- 
questing them to participate in the organiza- 
tion of a test of the value of sound films in 
public-school education. 


SURVEY OF THE SUPERVISED PLAY- 
GROUNDS IN NEW YORK CITY 

A suRvEY made last spring by the United 
Parents’ Associations of New York City shows, 
according to the New York Times, an urgent 
need for providing a substantial increase in the 
1932 budget of the Board of Education for 
after-school athletic centers. 

The survey disclosed a wide-spread desire on 
the part of principals for an increase in the 
appropriation for these centers for supervised 
play in school playgrounds after school hours. 
More than half the centers were said to be open 
only two days a-week. On the whole, there is 
better provision for boys than for girls. 

Yhe summary issued by the association points 
out that it is obviously difficult to build up a 
habit of attendance if the centers are open 
only twice a week. It is no wonder that the 
number of accidents to children under 16 years 
of age between 3 and 6 in the afternoon does 
not decrease when school playgrounds are locked 
after school hours and so many children are still 
deprived of the benefit of supervised play in a 
safe place. 

Part of the $50,000 increase obtained for 
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after-school athletic centers in the 1931 school 
budget has been used to finance two experi- 
mental centers on Saturdays, one in the Bronx 
and one in Brooklyn. The larger appropria- 
tion also made it possible this year to provide 
more and better equipment for use in the cen- 
ters, but there is still room for considerable im- 
provement in equipment. 

The complete report of the survey probably 
will be available in September. 

The summary just issued says: 


There is a difference of opinion as to the value 
of indoor playgrounds, especially in the warm 
weather of Fall and Spring. From 230 reports 
from schools having centers, 19 reported using in- 
door playgrounds only; 10 outdoor playgrounds 
only, and 183 schools said they used both indoor 
and outdoor playgrounds. Some principals failed 
to answer the questionnaire. 

The general program of the centers does not 
provide activities for children of 4B grade or be- 
However, fourteen centers report caring for 
Sixty centers would admit 


low. 
these smaller children. 
these smaller children if they had more space and 
teachers. The fact that the centers do not gen- 
erally care for the smaller children on their play- 
grounds has brought out the criticism that, as 
younger children are more liable to street acci- 
dents, they should be cared for on the playground 
as well as the older ones. 

Sixty-eight centers report that they have chil- 
dren from other schools attending. This at least 
shows a desire for playground space by children 
outside of the schools in which the center is held. 

Information given as to the number of children 
playing in the street near schools operating centers 
is not sufficiently detailed to permit of drawing 
any definite conclusions. For example, reports for 
schools having sessions on different days for boys 
and girls do not state whether the worker visited 
the school on a boys’ or a girls’ day. However, in 
general, the reports show that the number of chil- 
dren playing in the street near a school operating 
a center is, on the whole, noticeably smaller than 
near schools without centers; also that more girls 
play in the streets near schools which operate cen- 
ters for boys only, and vice versa; also that more 
very young children play on the street near schools 
operating centers than children of the age ad- 
mitted to centers. In the neighborhood of the 
schools without centers, the number of children 
playing on the streets at the time of the visit was 
generally much larger than near schools having 


centers. 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND COLLEGES 


THE New York Telegram-World reports that 
although official figures are not available, it 
appears that benefactions to higher institu- 
tions of learning have been larger during the 
depression than before. Counting only sub- 
stantial contributions announced, the total do- 
nated to some of the more prominent eastern 
institutions approaches $75,000,000. Public 
gifts and bequests to the same colleges and 
universities in the year ended in June, 1930, 
totalled about $50,000,000. 

The account in the Telegram-World con- 
tinues : 


About one third of the money given is to be 
used for building. Never before, it appears, have 
American colleges and universities been engaged 
in such an extensive program of physical ex- 
pansion. 

Among the heaviest contributors, as usual, have 
been Edward 8. Harkness, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the General Education Board and the Car- 
negie Corporation. There were two other out- 
standing bequests, one of from $10,000,000 to 
$25,000,000, by the Wendel estate to Drew Uni- 
versity, and $3,159,766 left to Yale by the will of 
Mrs. Sarah Wey Thompkins. 

Harvard, according to an unofficial estimate, 
tops all universities except Drew in gifts received. 
It has announced receipts of $14,571,697, compared 
with $11,265,775 last year. Included is the 
$4,410,239 gift of Mr. Harkness for the new 
house plan, an unrestricted gift of $2,261,800 by 
the estate of Stuart Wyeth, a scholarship fund of 
$1,280,193, established by the estate of Walter 
Hastings, the $1,025,155 Artemas Ward memorial 
fund and $1,001,973 from the International Edu- 
cation Board for a new biological laboratory. 

Mrs. Thompkins’s gift to Yale will be used for 
a surgical building, a new headquarters building 
for athletics and endowment. Total gifts to Yale 
were more than $12,000,000, compared with 
$22,050,074 in the previous year, when the univer- 
sity received large gifts for a new house plan and 
on its completed endowment drive. 

During the last year $1,018,000 has been re- 
ceived on endowment pledges, $2,000,000 for main- 
tenance of the Sterling Library, $1,500,000 from 
the John W. Sterling estate for five professor- 
ships, $1,154,961 for the Mary E. Hawley fund 
and $1,021,020 additional from the estate of 
Chauncey M. Depew. 

Columbia received $2,500,000 in two large gifts, 
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one of $2,000,000 by the will of Edwin B. Parker 


to establish a school of international relations and . 


another of $500,000 from Edward Harkness to be 
added to the $2,000,000 he had previously donated 
for residence buildings at the Medical Center. 

Columbia also announced the gift of a huge 
library building by Mr. Harkness, the amount of 
the gift being kept secret. Gifts to Columbia in 
the previous year totalled about $1,400,000. 

New York University received about $3,500,000, 
including $2,000,000 under the will of Dr. William 
H. Nichols and $1,000,000 from the late Mrs. 
Emma Baker Kennedy. 

Princeton received $1,250,000, including $500,000 
from Thomas D. Jones, lawyer and capitalist, for 
increasing faculty salaries. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis contributed $1,000,000 un- 
restricted to the total of about $2,000,000 the 
University of Pennsylvania received. 

Of the University of Chicago’s more than 
$3,000,000 in gifts, $2,215,000 was donated by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for an international 
house. 


Other large endowments were: 


Amherst—$1,000,000 given by Dwight Morrow, 
Edward S. Harkness, the estate of Henry C. Fol- 
ger and others, for six professional foundations. 

Bennington—$1,261,969 collected toward the en- 
dowment for this new progressive women’s college 
to be opened in the fall of 1932. 

Boston College—$500,000 for a school of jour- 
nalism given by the widow of William Taylor, 
formerly of the Boston Post. 

Cornell—More than $400,000. 

Lafayette—$1,250,000 toward a $3,500,000 fund 
to be raised by 1932. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—$500,000 
by the will of William E. Nickerson, Boston in- 
ventor. 

Mount Holyoke—$640,000, including $375,000 
from the General Education Board. 

Syracuse—A $500,000 building for citizenship 
and public affairs study from George H. Maxwell. 

Vassar—$399,290, including $125,580 for a 
gymnasium and sports building. 

Carleton College—In Northfield, Minn., $1,500,- 
000 from the General Education Board, with the 
promise of $4,000,000 if the college can raise an 
equal amount. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—Promised 
$8,000,000 by 1946 by the Carnegie Corporation if 
the institute can raise $4,000,000 within that time. 

Wesleyan—$1,000,000 toward a $3,000,000 cen- 
tennial fund sought. 
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ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS 

An Associated Press despatch from Wash- 
ington says that rural schools of the country 
with their water buckets in the corner and their 
stoves in the middle soon may fall before the 
march of consolidation. 

Some of the schools have only five to ten 
pupils. To unite these schools with others will 
be a project discussed at the National Educa- 
tion Association in Los Angeles, June 27 to 
July 4. A program looking to such legislation 
will be formulated. About 20,000 educators 
are to attend the convention. 

The little one-room school, often snowbound 
in winter and sunbaked in summer, with its one 
lone teacher, is one of the principal educational 
problems of to-day in this country. There are 
161,531 of these schools scattered over the coun- 
try. 

While the average number of pupils in each 
school is 29, many of them have a much lower 
attendance: One school in Missouri, which 
kept open two months, paying the teacher his 
$60 a month salary, did not have a single pupil. 
The teacher, hired for the season, unlocked the 
door each morning, read the paper until 10 and 
departed. 

Ten thousand of the rural teachers have only 
eighth grade education. They do all kinds of 
work, including janitor service, for the $855 
annual salary, yet even this amount is now 
hard to meet in many communities. 

To relieve the situation the National Educa- 
tion Association proposes consolidation along 
with abolition of the country superintendency 
as a political office. The new program would 
have a man appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Rural schools in certain areas where there is 
a large foreign population are overcrowded, 
while many in New England and the middle 
West where there are few foreigners have not 
enough pupils. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA SUPERINTEN- 
DENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Dr. JAMES N. Ruts, recently appointed Penn- 

sylvania’s Superintendent of Public Instruction 

by Governor Pinchot, prepared for the teaching 
profession at Washington and Jefferson College 
where he was graduated with the bachelor of 
science degree in June, 1898. Immediately fol- 
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lowing graduation, he taught one year in the 
Washington, Pennsylvania, High School. He 
then accepted the position of teacher and as- 
sistant principal of the Washington and Jef- 
ferson Academy. While serving in this posi- 
tion, he took up and completed the work re- 
quired for a higher degree and in 1901 received 
his Master’s Degree in Science from Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. He served seven 
years as assistant principal of Washington and 
Jefferson Academy, and in 1907 was made prin- 
cipal of that institution. 

In 1912, he was offered and accepted the 
principalship of the Central High School, Pitts- 
burgh. He served in this position until 1916 
when he became principal of the Schenley High 
School. In 1918 he was made associate na- 
tional director of the Junior American Red 
Cross and in 1919 was advanced to the national 
directorship. 

In 1921, upon the invitation of Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, Dr. Rule entered the Department of 
Public Instruction and became Pennsylvania’s 
first director of science. In that position, he 
outlined the science course of study for the 
twelve years of the public-school system. In 
1923, he was promoted to the second deputy- 
ship and was placed in charge of secondary edu- 
cation. Upon Dr. J. George Becht’s advance- 
ment to the state superintendency, Dr. Rule was 
made first deputy superintendent and continued 
in charge of secondary education. In 1925, the 
State Council of Education made him its first 
executive secretary. 

Not only did he continue to develop the state’s 
secondary education program, but he identified 
himself with a wide range of educational activi- 
ties. Some of these are the following: executive 
secretary, Commission to Study the Distribution 
of State Subsidies to School Districts; chair- 
man of the Education Congress Program Com- 
mittee; president, 1930, Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
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and Maryland; executive secretary, Commission 
to Study the Present Plan for the Financing of 
Publie Schools and Related Matters; represen- 
tative of Department of Public Instruction on 
Joint Commission of College Presidents’ Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Publie Instruc- 
tion to Study the Relations of Secondary and 
Higher Education in Pennsylvania (this study 
is being conducted by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching under the 
auspices of the above Commission); member, 
Commission on Higher Institutions, Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland; chairman, Joint Com- 
mission of Commission on Secondary Schools 
and Commission on Higher Institutions, Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland. Dr. Rule’s 
other professional affiliations are: life member, 
National Edueation Association; member, De- 
partment of Superintendence, N.E.A.; member, 
Board of Directors, Educational Records Bu- 
reau, New York; member, Board of Governors, 
Educational Service Bureau, Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Rule has been active in the progressive 
educational movements the state has undertaken 
in the past decade. As a tribute to his con- 
tribution to educational advancement, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College conferred upon him 
the degree of doctor of science in 1927. At 
various times during his service in the Depart- 
ment of Publie Instruction, and particularly 
during Dr. Keith’s illness, Dr. Rule directed the 
affairs of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. On January 24, following the death of 
Dr. Keith, Governor Pinchot appointed him 
acting superintendent of public instruction, and 
on May 27, named him superintendent of public 
instruction for the constitutional term of four 
years. The State Senate unanimously confirmed 
Dr. Rule’s appointment. On May 28, Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, Richard J. Beamish, ad- 
ministered to him the oath of office. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


AMHERST COLLEGE at its commencement ex- 
ercises conferred honorary degrees on Mr. G. 
A. Plimpton, of the firm of Ginn and Com- 
pany, and on Dr. Henry Franklin Cutler, of 
the Mount Hermon School. President Arthur 


Stanley Pease, in conferring the degrees, read the 
following citations: George Arthur Plimpton, 
for fifty-five years an alumnus and for thirty- 
six years a trustee of Amherst College, in the 
development of which no living man has had a 
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larger part; I confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Henry Franklin Cutler, of 
the class of ’86, wise and experienced in teach- 
ing and in counsel, and for over thirty years 
principal of the Mount Hermon School, I con- 
fer upon you the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. 


THE doctorate of laws of the University of 
Michigan was conferred at commencement on 
Dr. Max Farrand, director of the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery at San Gabriel, Cali- 
fornia; on Dr. Lotus D. Coffman, president of 
the University of Minnesota, and on Dr. Ernst 
Freund, professor of jurisprudence and public 
law at the University of Chicago. The degree 
of doctor of letters was conferred on Professor 
Edward Capps, of Princeton University, di- 
rector of the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens and former United States 
minister to Greece. Mr. Thomas B. Bronson, 
of the Lawrenceville (New Jersey) School, and 
Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of the 
Massachusetts Department of Mental Diseases, 
received the master of arts degree. 


’ Five honorary degrees were conferred at 
commencement by the University of Wisconsin 
on June 22. These were: Thomas J. Walsh, 
U. S. Senator from Montana, a graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin Law School, doe- 
tor of laws; Professor John R. Commons, of 
the University of Wisconsin department of 
economics, doctor of laws; Charles Edward 
Brown, director of the state historical museum, 
and curator of the State Historical Society, 
master of arts; Dr. Irving W. Bailey, professor 
of botany at Harvard University, doctor of sci- 
ence; Professor Harry F. Ward, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, and 
director of the Civil Liberties Union, doctor of 
laws. 


THE University of Rochester on June 15 con- 
ferred the doctorate of literature on Dr. John 
H. Finley, of the editorial department of the 
New York Times. The doctorate of laws was 
conferred on Dr. Evarts Boutell Greene, De- 
Witt Clinton, professor of history at Columbia 
University, and on Dr. William Zebina Ripley, 
professor of political economy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Ruope Isuanp CoLueGe or Epvucation at 
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Providence conferred the degree of doctor of 


’ education on June 23 on Dr. Walter E. Rus- 


sell, principal of the State Normal School at 
Gorham, Maine; on Mr. Frank H. Beede, 
superintendent of schools at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and on Superintendent Stanley H. 
Holmes, who holds a like position in New 
Britain,’ Connecticut. Professor W. Elmer 
Ekblaw, of Clark University, delivered the com- 
mencement address on “Russia To-day.” Gov- 
ernor Norman §S. Case and Dr. Walter E. 
Ranger, state commissioner of education, also 
spoke. 


ArtHur W. Ricuarps, retiring as head of 
the mechanic arts department of the Ethical 
Culture Schools, New York City, a position he 
has filled for thirty-two years, was guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner recently given by 
the board of governors at the City Club. Asa 
further token of the esteem of his associates 
Mr. Richards was presented with a purse by 
the board of governors, the Parents and Teach- 
ers’ Association and the alumni of the Ethical 
Culture Schools. 


A PUBLIC reception was tendered to Mr. 
Wells A. Hall, superintendent of schools at 
Concord, Massachusetts, on June 24, in reeog- 
nition of his twenty-five years of service in the 
school department of the town. The school 
committee and the Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Concord and West Concord were in charge 
of the reception, to which all parents and 
friends of the publie school children were in- 
vited. 


Dr. JoHn W. WituHers, dean of the New 
York University School of Education, will di- 
rect the program of the Chautauqua Summer 
School of Education, which opens on July 6 for 
its fifty-eighth session. 


THE REVEREND FREDERICK G. BRarTtTon, pro- 
fessor of religion in the University of Rochester, 
has been named to sueceed Arnold E. Look as 
professor of biblical literature and character 
education and director of the graduate course 
in education in the Springfield “Y” College. 
Dr. Look will become president of Ellis College 
in Philadelphia. 

Miss Anna D. Wotr, associate professor of 
nursing and superintendent of nurses at the. 
University of Chicago Clinics, has been ap~ 
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pointed director of the School of Nursing and 
director of nursing service of the New York 
Hospital She will begin her new duties in the 
autunin. 


Mrs. Mase, Barsee Leg, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has been named director of ad- 
missions of the new Bennington College for 
Women. Mrs. Lee was formerly dean of Colo- 
rado College and adviser to women at the Har- 
vard Summer School. 


Mr. ArTHuR L. Perry has been elected super- 
intendent of schools of Rahway, N. J., to suc- 
ceed W. F. Little, who retired on July 1. 


SUPERINTENDENT F.. E. Converse, of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, has been reelected for his thirty-fifth 
year as head of the school system. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. A. Krovut, of Tiffin, 
Ohio, has retired after serving for forty-one 
years. 


Dr. Epwarp Haywarp has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools at Cohoes, New York, 
after a service of thirty years. 


Ir is reported in The School Board Journal 
that when William F. Geiger, who had served 
as superintendent of schools for twenty years, 
tendered his resignation, the board of education 
of Tacoma, Washington, adopted resolutions 
which stated that “As a teacher and a leader 
of teachers he has enjoyed the confidence and 
cooperation of the school corps to a remarkable 
degree. His spirit of kindliness and fair play 
has been a predominating characteristic.” 


Mervin Monroe Dees, assistant professor 
of history in Carleton College, Northfield, Min- 
nesota, has received the fellowship for 1931- 
1932 of the Albert Kahn Foundation for the 
Foreign Travel of American Teachers. The 
fellowship, which is valued at $5,000, was estab- 
lished in 1911 by Albert Kahn, of Paris, “to 
increase the number of men who have some 
personal and direct knowledge of other coun- 
tries than their own—some understanding ap- 
preciation of other civilizations.” 


Proressor E. M. Gas, lecturer in oriental 
languages and chairman of the oriental depart- 
ment of the University of California, sailed 
from New York on June 27, to visit the prin- 
cipal centers of Chinese studies in Europe. He 
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will make an investigation of the methods of 
teaching far eastern languages on the continent 
and a survey of the libraries of Chinese works 
at Paris and at some of the German universities. 
Professor Gale plans to spend some time at the 
Institute of Sinology at the University of 
Leiden. While at Leiden he will attend the 
eighteenth International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, to be held in September. 


Dr. CuarENcE H. Harine, professor of 
Latin-American history and economies at Har- 
vard University, recently sailed from New 
York for South America, where he will be en- 
gaged in study and observation for four 
months. 


Dr. Danret L. Marsu, president of Boston 
University, and Mrs. Marsh, will spend the 
summer in England and on the continent. 
They sailed from Boston on June 27. 


Proressor L. E. Couz, of the department of 
psychology of Oberlin College, will lecture at 
the summer session of the University of North 
Dakota. 


Mr. R. V. Hunxins, superintendent of 
schools at Lead, South Dakota, will give courses 
in educational administration in the summer 
school of the State College at Brookings. 
Superintendent Hunkins was president of the 
South Dakota Education Association last year. 


Dr. J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, head of the de- 
partment of psychology and director of the 
psycho-educational and mental hygiene clinic 
in Atlantic University, Virginia Beach, Vir- 
ginia, will lecture on mentally handicapped 


‘children and conduct a seminar on physically 


handicapped children during the summer ses- 
sion of the State Teachers College at Buffalo, 
New York. 


Dr. M. Lyte Spencer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, delivered the first com- 
mencement address to be given at Northern 
Montana College. His subject was “The Edu- 
cational Purpose.” 


THE commencement address at Pennsylvania 
State College on June 8 was delivered by Dr. 
David Allan Robertson, president of Goucher 
College, on “The Communication of Ideas.” 


Francis ‘GREENLEAF ALLINSON, professor 
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emeritus of Greek literature and history at 


Brown University, where he taught for thirty- - 


two years, died on June 23. Professor Allin- 
son received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the recent commencement exercises of 
Haverford College. He was seventy-four years 
old. 


JupGE FranKk Irvine, formerly dean of the 
Cornell Law School and State Public Service 
Commissioner, died on June 23. He was sev- 
enty-two years old. 


THE death is announced of Sir Harry Reichel, 
rector emeritus and vice-president of University 
College of North Wales, of which he had beeu 
principal from 1884 to 1927. He was editor of 
the Moseley report on American education, and 
also of a report on university education in New 
Zealand. 


Dr. S. W. Beyer, dean of the Division of 
Industrial Science at Iowa State College, died 
on June 2 at Iowa Falls as the result of an 
automobile accident. Mr. Beyer was born at 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania, on May 15, 1865, but 
lived nearly all of his life in Iowa. He received 
his first degree from Iowa State College in 
1889, and the doctorate from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1895. Beginning in 1890, he held 
positions in the departments of zoology, min- 
ing engineering and geology. Yor thirty years 
he had been professor of geology, and in ad- 
dition to his research and teaching had carried 
on work for the Iowa Geological Survey. 


THE annual meeting of the Association. of 
American Colleges will be held at Starrett’s 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, on January 
21 and 22, 1932. : 


DepicaTIon of the new $300,000 Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Science Building, the gift of 
Dr. and Mrs. Alexander Hamilton Rice, of New 
York, in memory of Mrs. Rice’s son, Harry 
Elkins Widener, preceded the annual commence- 
ment exercises of the Hill School at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, on June 22. Mr. Widener was 
graduated from the institution in 1902 and died 
in the Titanic disaster in 1912. The keys to 
the building were presented to Mrs. Rice by 
Charles Z. Klauder, the architect. Mrs. Rice in 
turn gave the keys to Clarence A. Warden, 
president of the board of trustees of the school. 
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Dr. Julian L. Coolidge, professor of mathe- 
maties at Harvard University, gave the dedi- 
catory address, stressing the importance of a 
preparatory school having a building devoted 
entirely to the teaching of the sciences. Dr. 
John H. Finley, of New York, gave the address 
at the commencement exercises. 


THE regents of the University of California 
have accepted an offer by the trustees of the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Aid Society to turn over the 
property of that organization in San Fran- 
cisco for the support of child welfare work. 
This property is situated at Baker and Grove 
Streets, and is valued at $100,000. The Board 
of Trustees will maintain its legal existence for 
the purpose of acting in an advisory capacity 
should the need ever arise. 


THE Spelman Fund, New York, has contrib- 
uted $91,000 for research in adolescence by the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the University of 
California. 


By the will of the late Augustus Hemenway, 
of Boston, Harvard University receives $70,000 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts $50,000. 


Tue American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
received $110,401 under the will of the late Mrs. 
Anno Bowman Blake Dodd, author and author- 
ity on French history. 


CoLgaTeE UNiversity recently announced the 
establishment of eighteen new competitive 
entrance scholarships ranging from $1,500 to 
$1,000 for the four years of college. These 
scholarships were made possible by the will of 
the late Colonel Austen Colgate, who was a 
trustee of the institution and who made Colgate 
a beneficiary to the extent of over $1,500,000, 
the income from which is to be devoted to the 
promotion of student scholarship. In addition 
to the entrance scholarships, two $1,000 fellow- 
ships are provided for ranking seniors who are 
going on to graduate schools, and all under- 
graduates who maintain a superior standing 
will be eligible to receive scholarships graduated 
up to the full cost of tuition, $300. 


Because of employment conditions, the Sec- 
retary of Labor, W. N. Doak, has suspended 
for the time being the practice of admitting 
foreign industrial students who come to the 
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United States and take temporary employment 
for the purpose of gaining experience in Amer- 
ican industrial establishments. Such students 
are for the most part recent graduates of tech- 
nical schools who are paid a nominal wage by 
employers here. In some years nearly 200 
such students have been admitted under a re- 
ciprocal arrangement which assured that like 
numbers of American industrial students would 
be permitted to take employment in the foreign 
countries concerned. However, it is said that 
only five or six American young men have 
availed themselves of this privilege. Secretary 
Doak’s order does not affect industrial students 
sent to the United States by foreign govern- 
ments, or those who are brought here by em- 
ployers desirous of training foreigners with a 
view to employing them as representatives in 
foreign countries. 

A SPECIAL report to the New York Times 


dated from Chicago on June 26 states that the 
situation created among unpaid public servants 
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in Chicago by the lack of available funds in 
governmental treasuries has reached the stage 
of rebellious mass meetings. While printing 
presses rolled off the scrip which the Board of 
Education hopes to hand its teachers and other 
employees in lieu of nearly $10,000,000 back 
pay, the teachers met throughout the city and 
in every case united in refusing the scrip. Su- 
perintendent Bogan joined in the movement. 
While protest meetings were held at schools 
throughout the city, Governor Emmerson re- 
ceived copies at Springfield of a petition bear- 
ing the signatures of 11,250 Chicago school 
teachers. It urged him to authorize the sale of 
tax-anticipation warrants against the 1931 state 
distributive fund. There is $3,200,000 avail- 
able in that fund. The Cook County Board, 
whose employees have already had one pay- 
less payday, put vacations without pay into 
force as an economy measure, and was consid- 
ering the adoption of the scrip method of 
meeting payrolls. 


QUOTATIONS 


FEDERAL LIBRARY GRANTS 

IT is an inopportune moment to ask for a 
Federal grant of $100,000,000 for any new 
project, even if distributed over ten years. But 
such a request by the council of the American 
Library Association, in aid of rural libraries, 
will at least serve to call attention to the fact 
that there are forty million people without 
publie library service in the United States, the 
estimate of three years ago being 45,069,890, 
of whom 93 per cent. live in the country or in 
places having less than 2,500 population. 

It is a question whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should ever undertake to provide libra- 
ries. They are a phase of public education 
which lies within the unsurrendered functions 
of the states. There is, to be sure, the Library 
of Congress, which has become a national li- 
brary, making its books extensively available 
as well as intensively useful under its own roof. 
The outside service may be still further ex- 
tended, with the development of the agencies 
of distribution at the command of this great 
central library, in which all copyrighted books 
find shelter. The Congress that appropriated 


a million dollars and more for ineunabula 
might easily find itself justified in spending as 
much for enlarging the circulation of recent. 
books. 

There is, of course, much to be said in justi- 
fying help in making a literate citizenry intel- 
ligent about its own affairs. But it would be 
logical first to aid the states to become literate. 
There are at least five million identified illit- 
erates in America, and nobody knows how 
many there are who are to all intents and pur- 
poses illiterate, since they do not read what is 
within their reach. 

The American Library Association should 
continue its splendid work in getting states and 
communities to make their own public library 
provision with such private assistance as is 
often available. Yesterday mention was made 
of what Mr. Owen Young had done for the 
publie school in his native village. That sort 
of cooperation is even more readily practicable 
in providing libraries. The peril of Federal 
grants is that communities will come to look 
for them instead of making sacrifice to win 
what such grants would offer. A library with 
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local support becomes a measure of the com- 
munity’s own aspiration and enterprise. Out 
of the forty millions there can not be even four 
millions that would not be able to make some 
provision for themselves if only they had the 
ambition to do so. The radio instead of being 
a competitor may even be an aid iu stirring the 
desire which only the printed word can satisfy. 
—The New York Times. 


PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS 

REPRESENTING 161 local parents’ organiza- 
tions of this city with . membership of 20,000, 
the United Parents’ Associations, of which Mrs. 
Henry S. Pascal is president, has sent a letter 
to State Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves urging that the proposed investigation 
of New York City’s publie school system be 
“thorough and comprehensive” and pledging aid 
to secure any special appropriation that may be 
needed from the next legislature. 

Not only are these parents’ associations con- 
vineed of the need of such an investigation, but 
they are already taking steps to “develop a body 
of citizens with larger vision, a better under- 
standing of public education in its broader as- 
pects and a more intelligent critical attitude 
toward the public school system.” 

This kind of citizen interest and initiative is 
the most heartening thing in civic life to-day. 
It is exactly what Lieutenant Governor Lehman 
means when he reminds the public: “Unless you 
take an interest in government, you will not 
get good government, and you are responsible 
for it, not necessarily the legislator or the gov- 
ernment.” 


BOOKS AND 


A History of Women’s Education in the United 
States. By THomas Woopy. New York, 2 
vols. The Science Press, 1929. 

Mucu has been written upon the transforma- 
tion of the modern world through the applica- 
tion of science to industry and to all fields of 
human activity and thought, even more per- 
haps, upon the transformation of human so- 
ciety under the ever-extending sway of new 
social conceptions and their resultant prac- 
tices. But those who have attempted to dis- 
cover and interpret the basic forces explaining 
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More power to this type of parent and voter. 
Its increase is the guarantee of New York’s 
future—The New York Telegram and World. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


THE 14,000 Chicago public-school teachers are 
again experiencing “payless pay days.” They 
have received no salaries since April 2, and with 
no immediate prospect of cash in sight. The 
auditor of the board of education ventured the 
guess that cash might be available by the mid- 
dle or the last of June. 

There has been but one tax payment in about 
three years’ time, and with constant agitation of 
real estate groups for a “taxpayers’ strike,” the 
banks are uneasy about loaning money on tax- 
anticipation warrants which bear no due date, 
even though they draw 6 per cent. interest. 

The board of education has $55,000,000 worth 
of 1931 tax-anticipation warrants for sale, with 
no buyers. The banks have intimated that, if 
a certain financial reform legislation is passed 
by the General Assembly, they will at once buy 
the 1931 warrants. 

Meanwhile, the teachers are much concerned. 
At a recent hearing before the board of educa- 
tion, they pleaded the seriousness of the situa- 
tion to the trustees. The latter inquired whether 
the teachers would be willing to take tax-antici- 
pation warrants in lieu of cash for payment of 
their salaries. The teachers decided against this. 
The teachers plan to begin a friendly suit in 
court and to try to secure a judgment against 
the board of education for their salaries. They 
believe the banks will loan money on a court 
judgment.—The School Board Journal. 


LITERATURE 


the passing of feudalism with all its oppressive 
restrictions and taboos have thus far largely 
overlooked the part which the gradual eman- 
cipation of women has played in the social and 
intellectual evolution of the last two centuries. 
It may well be doubted whether there is a 
single phenomenon more significant for the en- 
tire social order than the gradual rise of women 
from a position of dependence and oppression 
to that of freedom and leadership. In this 
great movement the United States has played 
a most important part. It is surprising, there- 
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fore, that the third decade of the twentieth 
century had nearly passed before any outstand- 
ing scholar attempted to give a worthy account 
of the history of the rise of the education of 
women in this robust new-world republic. This 
is the task which Thomas Woody set himself 
to some ten years ago, a task which has reached 
its conclusion in his two volume work recently 
published under the title of “A History of 
Women’s Education in the United States.” 
Recognizing that the ideas controlling the 
practices of female education in the United 
States were in the beginning inheritances from 
Zuropean backgrounds, the author devotes the 
first two chapters of Volume I to a considera- 
tion of the conception of woman’s position and 
education in Europe, first before, and then 
after the Renaissance. Chapter 3 carries the 
reader to the United States and permits him to 
behold the changes in the concept of woman’s 
ability, position and education, characterizing 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
three successive chapters describe the education 
of girls in New England, the Middle Atlantic 
States (New York, Delaware, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey), and the South during the 
colonial period and the eighteenth century. 
The remainder of Volume I traces the rise of 
academies and seminaries for girls and young 
women, describes the entrance of women into 
the teaching profession, discloses the begin- 
nings of women’s teacher-training institutions, 
and closes with an account of the new educa- 
tional opportunities for girls ushered in by 
the modern high school. Volume II, consisting 
of ten chapters, treats in succession the chang- 
ing economic status of women, the rise of voca- 
tional education for women, physical education 
for women, women’s colleges, coeducation and 
coordinate colleges for women, women’s higher 
professional education, the relationship be- 
tween women’s emancipation and education, 
suffrage and the woman’s club movement. 
Much of the charm of these volumes is due 
to the author’s style. He writes in a clear and 
entertaining manner, revealing a keen sensitiv- 
ity to perspective and relative values. Institu- 
tions and individuals alike are properly sub- 
ordinated to the great movements in which they 
have played a part. Although giving due at- 
tention to the rise of women as educational 
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leaders, the author resists the temptation to 
attempt to give a complete biography of any 
leader, however stimulating such an account 
might be. Although many of the chapters can 
be read as accounts of what appear to be almost 
separate movements, nevertheless the unity of 
the work is preserved by definitely relating 
each to the great movement of which it was a 
constituent factor. The usability of these vol- 
umes might have been increased by the intro- 
duction of summaries at the close or the begin- 
ning of each chapter. In like manner the 
treatment might have been simplified at certain 
points by assembling in tables the data which 
appear in almost baffling numbers on many of 
the pages. 

However, all such criticisms appear trivial 
when viewed in the light of the real achievement 
represented by this scholarly work. Indeed, no 
review can do justice to the wealth of concrete 
and illuminating material contained in each 
chapter. So numerous are the excerpts from 
original sources, and reproductions of early 
cuts, plates, announcements, advertisements 
and reports, that each volume constitutes a 
veritable storehouse of source material. Infor- 
mation of great value can be gleaned from the 
description in the appendices of the text-books 
and studies offered in educational institutions 
for girls and women from the middle of the 
eighteenth to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The extensive bibliography, closely 
printed and covering 109 pages, is suggestive 
of the monumental task undertaken by the 
author and the zeal and care with which he has 
devoted himself to it. Not only students of the 
history of education, but those of all other social 
sciences will find in these two volumes a rare 
and valuable collection of material which up to 
the present time has been almost inaccessible. 
In gathering this material, in organizing it, in 
relating it and interpreting it, Dr. Woody has 
not only rendered a lasting service to all stu- 
dents of the history of education, but has placed 
upon future writers in this field the obligation 
of giving the movement which he has chronicled 
the place it has so long merited. 

FLETCHER HarPer SwIirt 

ScHOOL oF EpucaTION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION 


THE chief event of the year in Catholic edu- 
cation in this country took place from June 22 
to 25 when more than three thousand delegates, 
representing Catholie schools, colleges, semi- 
naries and universities of every state, assem- 
bled at Philadelphia for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the National Catholie Edu- 
cational Association and its departments. The 
meeting place was the newly completed munici- 
pal auditorium of Philadelphia, which has a 
main hall seating 12,000 and eight other rooms 
of varying size. In addition to the delegates, 
many others attended the sessions, particularly 
the opening meeting. 

The four-day program included two general 
sessions on June 23 and 25; five meetings of 
the college department, with one meeting of the 
affiliated conference of colleges for women and 
three of the library section; four meetings of 
the secondary-school department; four meet- 
ings of the parish-school department, with one 
meeting of its superintendents section, one of 
the Catholic deaf-mute section and one of the 
Catholic blind-education section; one meeting 
of the vocational education and guidance 
group; four meetings of the seminary depart- 
ment; four meetings of the minor-seminary de- 
partment; and also committee and commission 
meetings, religious services, music demonstra- 
tions, an orchestral concert, an exhibition of 
work in art education in Catholic schools, and 
a commercial display of books and school sup- 
plies. 

At a reception on the evening of June 22, the 
visiting delegates were presented to His Emi- 
nence, D. Cardinal Dougherty, who, on the fol- 
lowing morning, celebrated at a largely at- 
tended pontifical mass in the Cathedral of SS. 
Peter and Paul. 


GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


A short address by the president general of 
the association, the Right Reverend Francis W. 
Howard, bishop of Covington, opened the gen- 
eral session on the morning of June 23. “We 
may thank God,” Bishop Howard said, “for 


the splendid courage with which Pope Pius XI 
maintains the position of the Holy See against 
the Italian Government. We sympathize from 
the depths of our hearts for the trials he is 
now facing.” 

As a formal message from the convention the 
following cablegram was addressed to the Pope 
at Vatican City: 


The National Catholic Educational Association, 
comprising Catholic educators from every part of 
the United States of America, assembled at Phila- 
delphia at its twenty-eighth annual meeting, offers 
its expression of veneration, homage and affection 
to Your Holiness with a fervent prayer that God 
may help vou to safeguard the rights of the 
Church to impart Christian education to youth. 
We implore your Apostolic benediction. 


The leading address of the entire four-day 
meeting was delivered at this session. It was 
“The Philosophy of Catholic Education,” by 
the Reverend Edward B. Jordan, D.D., de- 
partment of education, the Catholic University 
of America. Dr. Jordan began by declaring 
that “Catholie doctrine does not change. Like 
its divine founder, it is ‘the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever.’ . . . And what is true of 
Catholie doctrine is true of Catholic education. 
We hear a great deal nowadays of education 
for the needs of life, education for a changing 
civilization, the education of to-morrow, pro- 
gressive education, and education and the good 
life. Men are seeking for a system of training 
adapted to the social, political and industrial 
conditions of our era. They have proposed all 
sorts of modifications in educational theory 
and practice. They have demanded a reformu- 
lation of our, educational philosophy in the 
light of what they have been pleased to call our 
changed conceptions of man and of his uni- 
verse.” 


It might be well if our educators were to cen- 
ter their attention more on the universal and 
permanent characteristics of human nature and 
less on the changing situations that confront men 
from one generation to another. As we shall 
point out later, it is precisely on these universally 
human attributes that the Catholic theory of edu- 
cation is based. For this very reason we maintain 
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that in the principles of Catholic education we 
have the groundwork for such reorganization of 
our schools and our teaching as may be necessary 
to meet the exigencies of our times. In other 
words, we hold that there is no need of a radical 
reform of education such as is proposed by Dewey 
and. his followers. What education needs is ‘‘a 
conservative revolution, a renaissance, that is to 
be attained only by a re-baptism in that eternal 
fountain of youth, the educational philosophy of 
the Catholic Church.’’ 


Dr. Jordan went on to say that “Catholic 
education has met the needs of life for well- 
nigh two thousand years; it has taught its dis- 
ciples to live the good life here that they might 
attain to the good life hereafter; it has kept 
step with, rather it has led, the march of all 
true progress; it has survived the vicissitudes 
of changing civilizations. In fact, it would be 
more correct to say that it has produced our 
civilization.” 

Pointing out that other theories of education 
“have had their day and ceased to be,” Dr. 
Jordan said that “in the meantime Catholic 
education has maintained its hold and has never 
ceased to be a power in the world.... In 
spite of all concerted attempts to belittle, to 
hinder and to destroy the work of Catholic 
education, the Church has continued to be the 
teacher par excellence of the children of men.” 

The source of this abiding strength lies, the 
speaker said, “in the unchanging truth of the 
Catholic philosophy of life. Catholic philoso- 
phy has a very definite conception of man and 
of his place in the universe. It has arrived at 
a very positive understanding of the meaning 
i of life. This conception and this interpreta- 
tion ere based not only on the data of science 
but on the teaching of Divine Revelation. 
Hence, they are essentially and universally 
true. Science may add to our knowledge of 
man and of his world and thus necessitate some 
modification of our concept; but so far as the 
essential nature of man, his origin and his des- 
tiny are concerned, our knowledge of these we 
have obtained from the Author of Truth and 
this is not subject to error. For Catholie phi- 
losophy, man, whether he be ancient or modern, 
primitive or civilized, Jew or Gentile, is a crea- 
ture of God. He is composed of body and soul. 
He is endowed with free will and is responsible 
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for his acts. He has been redeemed by the 
Blood of Christ. He is called to membership 
in the Chureh whieh Christ established for the 
salvation of men. He is destined for eternal 
life.” 

The main difference between the Catholic 
theory of education and modern systems, as 
set forth by Dr. Jordan, is that “the former 
lays greater stress on the unchanging, the latter 
on the changing aspects of human life.” He 
expressed his opinion that the “domination 
of the specialists has been one of the great- 
est curses of modern education, particularly 
American. We have suffered more perhaps 
than any other nation from the propaganda 
carried on by these one-sided educationists. 
The psychologists have been among the worse 
offenders. . . . We have no science of psychol- 
ogy in the sense that we have a science of chem- 
istry or of physics. What we have is an array 
of conflicting psychologies. Yet each claims to 
be exact and demands that the school be reor- 
ganized in accordance with its ideas. The re- 
sult is what we might expect, viz., chaos.” 

Dr. Jordan similarly criticized “the method- 
vlogists,” the “eurriculum constructors with 
their various plans for the reformation of the 
course of studies,” and “the vocationalists” who 
demand “particular types of training.” 

Dr. Jordan, in closing, opposed “the impres- 
sion that Catholic educators are thoroughly 
satisfied with themselves; that Catholic educa- 
tion is a perfect system which admits of no im- 
provement; that modern reformers can hope to 
make no impression on this stronghold of con- 
servatism. ... This is far from being a cor- 
rect statement of the facts. . . . Catholie edu- 
eators are willing and anxious to learn from 
others. ... They are not afraid to try the 
new, provided it is likewise true; nor are they 
afraid to lay the old aside when it is proved to 
be no longer serviceable. They are conserva- 
tive; they are not carried about by every wind 
of doctrine.” 


Yet they are ever ready to ‘‘walk in newness 
of life.’’ They have a rich educational inheri- 
tance which they are unwilling to sacrifice for a 
mess of pedagogical pottage, but they are fully 
aware of the obligation that binds them of add- 
ing to the heritage they have received. They can 
not rest satisfied with the accomplishments of the 
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past; they must be ever on the alert to meet the 
demands of the present and to anticipate the 
needs of the future. For the doctrine they teach 
is not of any particular day or age; it is of all 
time. 


The one other address of broad interest was 
that of the Reverend Brother Thomas, of Man- 
hattan College, New York, who led the super- 
intendent’s section, at a dinner and meeting on 
the evening of June 24, on the topic, “The 
Future Development of Catholic Education.” 
According to an official abstract of his paper, 
Brother Thomas stated that the outlook in the 
United States is bright, as evidenced “by the 
splendid progress in all branches of educa- 
tional endeavor from the kindergarten to the 
university in the last quarter of a century.” 

Brother Thomas said that the latest figures 
available showed 2,350,000 pupils in attendance 
in Catholic schools under the direction of 60,- 
000 religious teachers. “This is a most encour- 
aging growth,” he commented, “but the ever- 
increasing demand for more Catholie schools is 
a source of real anxiety. The problem of the 
future is to provide additional school buildings 
of the most modern type and the teachers 
needed to staff these schools satisfactorily.” 

Brother Thomas praised “the nation-wide 
effort being made by Catholic teachers to secure 
advanced college and normal school instruction 
for the improvement of the quality of their 
classroom work.” He urged “the desirability 
of employing every possible effort to encourage 
the number of young men and women to take 
up the work of a religious teacher.” He 
pointed out the heavy financial burden placed 
upon religious communities and the Catholic 
laity in providing funds for the erection of 
schools and the preparation of teachers. He 
felt that “the time-proven generosity of the 
Catholics and their heroic sacrifices’ would be 
continued. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONVENTION 
At the closing meeting of the association at 
noon of June 25, resolutions were unanimously 
passed which included the following: 


Be It Resolved, That in view of the profound 
economic and social disturbance in which society 
is involved, the members of the National Catholic 
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Educational Association join with all Catholic 
educators the world over in expressing our deepest 
gratitude to the Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, for 
his recent letters, ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ and 
‘‘Casti Conubii.’’ Embracing as these encyclicals 
do along with His Holiness’s letter on the Chris- 
tian Education of Youth, the teaching of the 
Catholic Church in the most important problems 
that confront the world to-day, we pledge our 
Holy Father that they will be our constant inspi- 
ration, and will furnish our schools material for 
courses of instruction, and will be the foundation 
stones of our teaching in wider spheres whereso- 
ever our influence may reach. 

The Association through its history has always 
advocated the recognition of the natural rights of 
the individual, of the family, and of the Church 
in the field of education. These rights are funda- 
mental to liberty and opposed to the varied forms 
of absolutism and autocracy in education. The 
Association expresses its profound loyalty to the 
Holy Father who, by his unequivocal assertions of 
these rights, proves himself the guardian of 
human liberty and the defender of the freedom 
of education. 


Officers were elected for 1931-32 as follows: 


President General: Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
Covington, Ky. 

Vice-Presidents General: Rt. Rev. John B. Peter- 
son, Somerville, Mass.; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. John B. 
Furay, Mundelein, Ill.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
William P. MeNally, Philadelphia. 

Secretary General: Rev. George Johnson, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Treasurer General: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Bon- 
ner, Philadelphia. 


CoLLEGE DEPAR™MENT 


A resolution calling ynon the ninety-one 
colleges and universities having membership in 
the National Catholic Educational Association 
to establish “a six-semester course in social 
problems in the light of Christian principles” 
was adopted by the college department of the 
association at its closing meeting on June 25. 
This action was ascribed to “the Holy Father’s 
recent recommendation that the Catholic faith- 
ful in general and Catholic students in particu- 
lar acquaint themselves with the social prob- 
lems of to-day.” A committee was appointed 
to draw up a syllabus for the course. 
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The department also adopted a resolution 
favoring the “reservation to education of a rea- 
sonable share of radio channels.” 

At the morning session of June 24, Dean W. 
F. Cunningham, of the College of St. Thomas, 
read a paper on “The Purpose of the Compre- 
hensive Examination on the College Level.” 
Dr. William S. Learned, of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, re- 
ported on the comprehensive achievement ex- 
amination given in Pennsylvania colleges. 
Dean Cunningham and Dr. Learned both eriti- 
cized the credit system, the former saying that 
“the greatest single incubus resting on the col- 
lege right now, from the standpoint of promot- 
ing scholarship, is the credit system.” In the 
discussion Dean J. S. Reiner, of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Loyola University, Chicago, 
took issue with the speakers, declaring that 
“the comprehensive examination plan becomes 
more of a menace to education than the credit 
system. The latter has served us very well.” 

The program of the conference of colleges 
for women, on June 22, included a paper by 
Sister Lioba, dean of Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, on “Some Distinctive Problems of 
Our Colleges for Women.” 


LIBRARY SECTION 


Among the librarians who read papers at the 
three sessions of the library section were Sister 
M. Incarnata, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. Grace E. Cartwell, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New 
York; Dr. Asa Don Dickinson, University of 
Pennsylvania; William T. O’Rourke, College 
of the Holy Cross; Miss M. Lillian Ryan, 
Loyola University, Chicago; Paul R. Byrne, 
University of Notre Dame; Irving T. Me- 
Donald, College of the Holy Cross; the Rev- 
erend C. J. Farrell, St. Benedict’s College, and 
Dr. Francis E. Fitzgerald. 
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The library section voted to withdraw from 
the National Catholic Educational Association, 
and this action was announced by the secretary 
general, Dr. George Johnson, at the association 
meeting on June 25, 

SeEconDARY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

Subjects of papers and discussions at the 
various meetings of the secondary-school de- 
partment included “Catholic Action in High 
Schools,” “Visual Education in High Schools,” 
“The Prayerbook: a Factor in Teaching Re- 
ligion,” “Activity Periods and Club Organiza- 
tions in High Schools,” “Athletics in-the High 
School,” “The High-School Student and the 
Library,” “The Fundamental Problem in Sec- 
ondary Education,” “Provision for the Poor in 
the Private High School” and “The Problem of 
First-Year Failures in High Schools.” There 
were twenty-five scheduled speakers in this de- 
partmental program. 

The Catholic Vocational Guidance Confer- 
ence, which held its first meeting with the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association this 
year, voted unanimously, at its final session on 
June 24, “to submerge its identity for the time 
being with the secondary-school department.” 
A resolution was introduced to study “what is 
now being done in Catholic schools in the way 
of education in vocational guidance and what 
are the needs in this field.” 

The Right Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, 
bishop of Great Falls, Montana, read a paper 
on “The Catholic Philosophy of Vocational 
Guidance.” Historical sketches were presented 
on the _ voecational-guidance movement in 
Europe and in America. Papers were read on 
a vocational-guidance curriculum in a Catholic 
high school and on a guidance program as ex- 
emplified in case studies. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A METHOD OF FORECASTING 
COLLEGE SUCCESS 
THE chief problem that faces any of those 
who exercise the functions of admissions officer 
is to determine to what degree an applicant will 


make a success of college work. If we ean solve 
that problem we are not particularly concerned 
with the minutiae of his technical preparation. 
We have tried entrance examinations and have 
to acknowledge that they can be speedily and 
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artificially prepared for. We have tried the 
entrance certificate and in spite of the exeel- 
lence of the school have found it of varying 
value. We have insisted on the recommenda- 
tions of principal, teacher, and alumnus, and 
have learned to be suspicious of individual 
judgments. We have tried various sorts of 
objective tests only not infrequently to be dis- 
illusioned. 

All of these have been of value, but even 
combined have not been unfailingly accurate. 
It is, of course, too much to expect any certain 
method of forecasting success in college. Too 
many factors are involved, including the elusive 
moral factor which is so hard to measure, and 
which nevertheless is frequently a determining 
element. 

By a kind of chance another method of mak- 
ing a prognosis of student success has emerged 
in compiling certain statistics in the registrar’s 
office at Allegheny College. It is, of course, 
only “another method,” but when used in con- 
junction with others has proved of value. In 
any case, the statistics show some striking re- 
sults and ean not be thoughtlessly dismissed. 

The study began three years ago in an at- 
tempt to see if there was any relation between a 
freshman’s foreign language preparation and 
his college record. It was begun as a result 
of a conversation with the president of the 
college. At Allegheny we still require four 
units of foreign language for entrance to all 
courses. The only modification is that in case 
a student presents thirteen other units, we ac- 
cept him with but two language units, with the 
stipulation that he take two additional years 
of language in college above college require- 
ments. The president raised the question of the 
wisdom of maintaining the four unit entrance 
requirement in the face of the fact that so large 
a proportion of colleges require but two. My 
reply was to support the present requirement, 
but with the explanation that it was not because 
my own university training had chanced to be 
in language, but because I believed it guaran- 
teed us a better grade of matriculants. It was 
to verify this contention that the study was 
undertaken. 

The result of the first year’s study in 1929 
was so surprising that I was not at all certain 
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that it could be typical. I have therefore post- 
poned drawing any inferences until the same 
study has been made for three successive classes. 
The three sets of results are so harmonious and 
the number of cases now so numerous that it 
seems safe to deduce some conclusions. 

The method of the study was to divide all 
freshman matriculants into groups according as 
they presented for entrance two, three, four, 
five, six, or seven units of foreign language. 
No consideration was made of the grade re- 
ceived or of what language was offered. The 
study was wholly quantitative. At the end of 
the first semester, each student’s average grade 
in all subjects was then secured, and an aver- 
age numerical grade was calculated of the whole 
number of students in each group. The results 
for the three years were as follows: 











Number of Number of Average grade 
freshmen language units in all subjects 
103 2 68.91 
63 3 73.19 
249 + 76.85 
64 5 78.24 
90 6 83.04 
21 7 84.40 

590 





The number of cases, 590, is believed to be 
large enough to justify generalization, espe- 
cially as the results in each of the three years 
are essentially identical. 

The inevitable generalization is that college 
grades are likely to be very closely correlated 
to the amount of entrance language. The corre- 
lation is too close to be accidental. 

But it is obviously possible to draw various 
conclusions from the exhibit. The enthusiastic 
teacher of language may reason that it is quite 
clearly indicated that foreign language is the 
most valuable vehicle for intellectual training 
and that college success is guaranteed by lin- 
guistiec preparation. Let us, therefore, require 
more language for entrance. The writer be- 
lieves that this is a non sequitur. The facts 
would rather indicate that language study in 
the secondary school is not the cause but the 
result. That is, students are not generally ex- 
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cellent because they take language, but they 
take language because they are excellent. They 
are not afraid to tackle a subject widely adver- 
tised as difficult, and consequently they have 
the courage and moral stamina to avoid the easy 
way and merely superficial interest. 

If this reasoning is correct, it follows that 
we can get a fair prognosis of what a student 
will do in college by observing the amount of 
foreign language offered, a prognosis which will 
be strengthened if we find an excellent record 
in language as well. Is this not after all a kind 
of moral test we have felt the need of? 

Then naturally, after this examination was 
completed, the question raised itself as to what 
relationship there is between college grades and 
other subjects presented for entrance. A simi- 
lar investigation was then made for mathemat- 
ics, natural science and social science. No 
study was made for English, as almost all stu- 
dents presented four units and there were not 
enough variants to make statistics valuable. 
The results were as follows: 


MATHEMATICS 


Number of 





Number of Average grade 


freshmen units in all subjects 
64 2 72.09 
151 23 77.76 
210 3 76.50 
7 34 79.08 
95 + 76.98 
590 
SoctAL SCIENCE 
22 1 79.70 
119 2 78.61 
237 3 76.41 
212 4 75.62 
590 
NATURAL SCIENCES 

158 1 79.05 
194 2 76.53 
157 3 75.48 
81 4 73.86 
590 





It is clear from these tables that the amount 
of mathematics corresponds roughly with col- 
lege attainments, but that the correlation is 
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much less marked than in language. In 
the fields of social science and natural science 
the surprising result is shown that the relation- 
ship is the exact opposite of that of language. 

This bears out the earlier interpretation. 
There is yet in the secondary schools a feeling, 
whether well or ill grounded, that the social and 
natural sciences are inherently less difficult than 
language and mathematics. The result is natu- 
rally that the less intelligent and particularly 
the less industrious students flock to these sub- 
The subjects, when properly taught, are 
That must 


jects. 
not to be burdened with the blame. 
be attached to the student. 

In any case, to the officer charged with the 
duty of evaluating entrance credits, so often in 
the case of our small colleges the registrar, the 
study of the quantitative offerings in the various 
fields may be of value in helping to come to a 
correct foreknowledge of an applicant’s success 
in college. And, at least, it is a method easy 
to apply. 

I may add, in econelusion, that Dean Riven- 
burg, of Bucknell University, has seen some of 
the statisties given in this paper, and has con- 
ducted a similar investigation at Bucknell, with 


quite the same results. 
C. F. Ross 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
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Guide. Book IV. Pp. vi+138. Scott, Fores- 
man. $.40. 

Jessop, J. C. Education in Angus. Pp. viit+ 328. 
University of London Press. 5 shillings. 

Story, E. M. A Study of ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book.’’ Pp. 184. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 
England. 7s/6. 

TRESSLER, J. C. Grammar in Action; with An- 
swers. Pp. xi+404. Heath. $1.28. 

Warp, C. H. and H. Y. Morrert. The Junior 
Highway, to English. Book I, revised. Pp. 
xv+317. Seott, Foresman. $.96. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


A CONVERSATION IN A SUBURBAN 
TRAIN 


“Hei.o, Professor.” 

Without looking up, I knew this must be a 
man from the South or West. I hadn’t been 
complimented or ridiculed with that title since 
the good old Illinois and Michigan days. Sure 
enough, there was Abraham Flexner, from 
whom twenty-five years and more of Baltimore, 
New York and other cities haven’t removed the 
old Kentucky style of neighborly speech. 

He lifted my package of new school books 
and holding them in his lap sat down beside 
me. 

“You libeled me in ScHooL anp Society,” 
he said. “You wrote the article ‘Flexner Re- 
flexes.’ ” 

I didn’t need to make a shield of my arm 
against any Dreiser demonstration, for Arthur 
May, Riverda Harding Johnson, Sheldon Davis 
and Otis Caldwell were all sitting on Abra- 
ham’s knees, and he was too well picketed to go 
on strike. 

“On the whole,” continued the Flexner, “you 
did pretty well. It was one of the most 
thoughtful and suggestive reviews that have 
come to my attention.” 

“T am the authors’ pet.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“So far as I know, the only readers I have 
are the authors whose books I review. They 
call me honey.” 

“Well, that gives you a dozen appreciations 
a month. You are lucky. Few critics get so 
many.” 

“You didn’t read the review of any book be- 
side your own,” I said, half hoping. 

“T turned two pages by mistake and read a 
line or two on another book. But never mind. 
I won’t do it again. I have a bone or two to 
pick with you. I did not undertake, in my 
book, to say what other people’s idea of a uni- 
versity should be. Looking at society as it now 
stands I said what I think a university should 
be. A university should be an adaptable insti- 
tution, as should a religion and a school. 





M. “Then, doctor, you wouldn’t dynamite my 
university if I ran it on a principle contrary 
to yours.” 

F. “You'd possibly dynamite your own after 
you had run it awhile. You seem, in your re- 
view, to get excited over the ‘ad hoe’ idea. Of 
course everything a human being does is ‘ad 
hoc’ sooner or later; but the question is 
whether so costly an instrument as a university 
should divert its energies to manufacturing ice 
cream or training manicurists. Again, when I 
speak of an aristocracy of intellect you get 
needlessly disturbed about democracy. But my 
idea is the most democratic in the world. Search 
for brains in every boy, no matter who his 
father is. Let the university address itself to 
the development of such for the benefit of the 
world. Isn’t that real democracy?” 

M. “It has democracy in it.” 

F. “It is not a leveling democracy. That 
kind means ruin. You ought to know. Your 
Chicago board knocked your merit system gal- 
ley west and wherever politics could do it 
wrecked the scheme of promotion of teachers 
according to civil service, didn’t it?” 

M. “Thou speakest true, O Socrates.” 

There were other matters of present-day mo- 
ment discussed on this short ride, which ended 
with each passenger confirmed in his own be- 
liefs and cheerfully according the other undis- 
puted right to his own. Also each invited the 
other to luncheon. 


ON REVIEWING BOOKS AND GETTING 
TEACHERS TO STUDY 


CHESTER LANE, of Ypsilanti, afterward of 
Fort Wayne, was especially fond of a little 
piece of Edward Gibbon’s autobiography: 

“Tt was on that day, or rather night, of the 
twenty-seventh of June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last line 
of the last page of the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.’ It was in a summer house in 
my garden at Lausanne on the shore of Lake 
Geneva. After laying down my pen I took 
several turns in a covered walk of acacias which 
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commands a prospect of the country, the lake 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the 
sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflected from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on recovery of my freedom and perhaps 
the establishment of my fame. But my pride 
was soon humbled and a sober melancholy was 
spread over my mind by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agree- 
able companion, and that whatsoever might be 
the future fate of my history the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.” 

To-night, exactly 144 years later, in a little 
old house on the edge of Setauket Bay, I finish 
reading a 1,037th book on education. My night 
is also serene. Bright old friends spangle the 
sky. They are as brilliant as over Lake Geneva 
in 1787. The Long Island Lighting Company’s 
brighter constellation twinkles through the 
branches of silent locust trees and makes vis- 
ible the white houses of hospitable neighbors. 

Gibbon was only fifty. I can see seventy 
without a telescope. He had finished the 
obituary of a dead giant. My 1,037 volumes 
portray the rise and progress of a universal 
force, changing, growing, perfecting itself. 
The education toward which the most of these 
books are moving is something to stir the blood 
and to make one wish to live longer and to help 
more. 

A correspondent writes that our reviews 
praise too much. The publishers of his book 
never sent me a copy or he would be in the 
chorus of authors who affirm that the appraisals 
of ScHooL AND SOocIETY are very proper 
stuff. When Walter Page was my boss he 
said a book review ought to be a refreshment 
counter. When a schoolmaster goes the round 
of classes he soon learns that he improves pro- 
duction if he gets the habit of looking for some- 
thing to praise. I take my cue from the travel- 
club lecturers who waste no time running down 
poor places. 

There is no decline or fall in the professional 
literature of teaching. All of us are decidedly 
better read than when the same Mr. Page, thirty 
years ago, advised us to emulate the average 
physician. We are handicapped by lack of 


the compelling competition which keeps other 
professions alert. We instinctively resent com- 
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pulsion. But the reading-circle requirements 
here and there, the rewards provided in many 
a salary schedule, the persuasive recommenda- 
tions of principals and superintendents are, 
according to our sharpest crities—Rugg, Sned- 
den, Prosser—moving us ahead. Eliot, in 1900, 
considered us in practice fifty years behind un- 
contradicted theory. Charters, in 1930, thought 
this gap reduced to ten years. 

In England, Sir Michael Sadler says the 
British school people’s avoidance of profes- 
sional study is appalling. With us the per- 
suasive Withers continues to spread the convic- 
tion to school managers that no teacher shall be 
allowed to stop studying and growing. Prog- 
ress means change. Resistance to it is still too 
common a feature of the public school. 

Ella Young used to say to the Chicagoans: 
“Tt is not enough to have progressive teachers 
and principals scattered here and there in 
goodly numbers throughout the system. The 
poorest and laziest must equip himself with the 
best knowledge and skill.” 

Lotus Coffman suggests that if you do not 
encourage change, outside pressure will put 
some one in your place who will do it. Thomas 
Briggs startled the New Englanders by sug- 
gesting that the state’s attorney might indict 
the schoolmaster for wasting public money by 
poor teaching. I heard a speaker at a Michi- 
gan Parent Teachers Association ask it to 
petition the school board to reexamine every 
five years the superintendent and all the teach- 
ers to see whether they are up to standard in 
the science of their profession. 


PayING THE READERS 


This will come, no doubt. Locomotive engi- 
neers, army and navy persons, airmen get it. 
Some persuasive or indignant enthusiast will 
slip a law through the legislature requiring 
each of us to show satisfactory absorption of 
the contents of ten books a year. In 1930, I 
found 248 volumes no hardship. If I had been 
driven to study them by a law or a superinten- 
dent no doubt I would have found it a burden. 
But if on some salary schedule I could have 
been paid ten dollars for every written abstract 
you can not imagine the joy it would have given 
my Scottish heart. Necessity and gain do keep 
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the physician at his reading. Money used for 
a similar purpose in school systems is well 
spent, isn’t it? 

James Greenwood, famed school superinten- 
dent of Kansas City, used to ask teachers, 
“What are you reading?” When I tried that 
form of questioning it used to seem to me that 
many teachers took it as a sort of rebuke. How 
can I get the teacher thus interrogated out of 
the inferior place of being quizzed to find out 
his sins of omission? 

Try this in the course of your conversation: 
“By the way, you know I have to keep up to 
date in all your subjects. What do you think 
is the best book for me to study on the methods 
of modern arithmetic?” 

Watch your questioned friend flounder. 
Keep still. Don’t apologize. Mitigate, cor- 
rect or express surprise. Use that gentle, 
humble request for help every time you talk 
with a teacher or a principal. In all well-regu- 
lated school systems the tip will fly by wireless 
to all concerned and pretty soon you'll get an 
answer : 

“T think you’ll find Rowantree and Taylor 
pretty good.” 


REVIEWING 


HAROLD RUGG—AGAIN 

ANOTHER superb book in the Harold Rugg 
social science course is ready.1_ These volumes 
are for school children. They are the most 
generous assemblages of present-day ideas of 
vital importance ever attempted for common- 
school use. The text, the unusual pictures, the 
strong and simple narrative style everywhere 
show the work of a man who knows children 
throughly. 

What are the problems the generation now in 
school will have to face? Unemployment, mul- 
tiplication of desires, unequal distribution of 
wealth, plight of farmers, increased leisure, con- 
flicting theories of government. What is an 
essential foundation for the thinker soon to be 
faced with these critical situations? The past 
experiences of our people in similar cireum- 
stances, the proposals public-minded men are 

1 Harold Rugg, ‘‘ America’s March Toward De- 


mocracy. A History of Her Government and Cul- 
ture.’’ Ginn & Co., New York. 635 pp. $1.96. 
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“I’m glad to know that. What do they say 
about forming the habit of reliability in the 
fundamentals ?” 

In deep water, again. But no one is ecriti- 
cized, reprimanded or hurt, except as he em- 
barrasses himself. 

The efficiency of this method of promoting 
professional reading is rated by a high-school 
friend of mine, principal of ninety-two teach- 
ers, so high that he promises strychnine in my 
coffee if I tell his name. The golden triumph 
of his scheme is that, coming into a school with 
a teaching corps mostly of unburied dead, he 
found himself invited at the beginning of his 
second semester to a weekly meeting of his 
teachers at which he heard the new professional 
books discussed. 

The notion that pedagogy is pretty dry stuff 
fades out if you can start the neglectful person 
on the best book of a human and unirritating 
writer like Cubberley, Strayer, Bagley, Rugg, 
Judd, O’Shea, Sisson, Bode, Mossman, Morri- 
son, Kilpatrick, Gates, Peters, Finney or Pul- 
liam. 

The July collation is now spread on the 
counter. Step up and taste. 


NEW BOOKS 


making to meet the difficulties. The school 
texts of the previous generations treated our 
history as an account of glorious victories, or 
of troubles past and gone. In our debating 
elubs, extra-curricular, we learned some things 
about unjust practices by trusts, bribed juries 
and crooked politicians. But as far as direct 
teaching by the school people was concerned, 
America was a triumphant democracy—the ad- 
mired of all the world. 

Bunk, says Harold, but in more reserved and 
polite language. History is not merely an en- 
tertaining tale. Let us study it with reference 
to our present needs. Accordingly, history is 
of the struggle for democracy, the breaking of 
the monarchy, the crisis after the revolution, 
the union of 1787, the power of the politicians, 
spoils systems, government by big business, re- 
volt of farmers and laborers, the wars, the - 
schools, the Indians, the amusements, manners 
and morals, the present problems of democracy. 

Noah Webster, than whom it would be hard 
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to find a more capable student of American 
needs, wrote, 144 years ago, that the school- 
master thinks the Revolution is over, whereas 
it has only just begun and must continue until 
the ideals of an honest, generous, just democ- 
racy is obtained. If Noah should come back 
to earth, methinks he would clasp Harold to his 
bosom. 


OUR NATIONAL LIFE AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


You might well entitle the latest Harold Rugg 
book “A Mirror for Americans.”? He calls it 
a preface to a theory of life and education with 
a tentative program to meet the staggering 
problems of social reconstruction.” He por- 
trays the potential American, the dream of 
the Founders. He proposes the school-centered 
community needed to produce such a man. 
Our present situation is a tragic absurdity. 
We have the requisites for an almost ideal 
civilization. Engineers and economists of pres- 
tige estimate we have concentrated capital 
enough, powerful machines enough, intelligence 
enough, sufficiently matured engineering plans 
to provide every man, woman and child in 
America with a comfortable standard of living. 
What use do we make of these? Leaders of 
government resort to one petty makeshift after 
another—unplanned building of publie works, 
contributions of workers to relief of their fel- 
lows, governmental charity. As in every task, 
accomplishment depends on what we have to 
work with and what we intend to make out of 
it. Apprehend American civilization and cul- 
ture; build individual and group life on a pro- 
gram of collective action—on a planned régime 
of economic, political and social life. Educa- 
tion is the means and process for it. 

Here is no eccentric Fourrier, Noyes nor 
Aleott, planning to gather a group of enthusi- 
asts into a community apart. The essay is a 
program for calling the public schools to their 
original purpose, identical with the principles 
of our political union, a direct and immediate 
turning of education to the general welfare. 

In half of the book you find the characteristic 
forces of American life assembled and ana- 
lyzed-—our technology, our artistry, our prag- 

2Harold Rugg, ‘‘Culture and Education in 


America.’’ Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York. 628 pp. $2.75. 
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matism, our democracy, our philosophy, our 
national character. The second half covers the 
lag of the schools, the civic-social program that 
is needed, the school-centered community, the 
community-centered school, the teacher and edu- 
cational reconstruction. 

Not once in this century and a half has the 
cirruculum of the school caught up with the 
current of American life. The American school 
is essentially academic. What does that mean? 
When a court declines to give a verdict on a 
matter of no importance and calls it academic, 
he is paying no compliment to us schoolmasters. 


THE PirrLinc HigH SCHOOLS 


Only to-day I was one of the throng at the 
graduation exercises of a big high school in a 
neighboring town. The youngsters, 120 of 
them, were dressed exactly alike: girls in 
white gowns, each skirt starting eighteen inches 
from the floor, lavender rayon stockings, white 
shoes; boys in black shoes, white-flannel trous- 
ers, navy blue jackets and identical neckties. 
They marched, counter-marched, formed bars, 
squares and x’s; they sung a class song about 
dear old Maple High. A class history re- 
counted only dances, picnics, suppers and ath- 
letic triumphs. Prizes were given to individ- 
uals who got the best ratings in Latin and 
English, in high-school mathematics and in 
games. The whole precious galaxy then came 
in again dolled up in academic robes, with the 
flat betasselled tomfooleries on their heads. As 
each took his silly roll of paper he moved the 
dangler from the right side of his vanity piece 
to the left, or maybe from the left to the right. 
What did it matter? What did the whole ex- 
pensive mummery amount to? Or what use to 
the town, taxed to pay for it, did the whole 
four years signify, culminating in this meaning- 
less festival? Was the whole thing a show? 

America is playing a costly game with its 
schools. 

Harold says public education is potentially a 
giant, actually a small and impotent weakling, 
bound by fear and mesmerized by the vaporous 
halo of a cultural glory that is of scant use to 
the school children and worth less to the toiling 
masses who pay the bills. 

What are the schools doing to prevent the 
danger, depression and unhappiness of the mil- 
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lions out of work? What discussions are sin- 


cerely concerned with providing continuous - 


employment for the nation and a decent com- 
fort-standard of living? How hard are the 
schools trying to get the coming citizen to 
consider the inequitable distribution of income, 
to be self-guarded against the propaganda with 
which he will be surrounded, to repair the 
current ignorance and indifference to our mu- 
tual responsibilities of government? 

The business of the high school from the 
days of its birth and obligated by the nature of 
the sources of its cost is to visualize the com- 
munity and direct its development. So prom- 
ised Jefferson, Rush, Clinton, Mann and the 
campaigners for free school laws. Governor 
Sullivan, as early as 1787, told the Massachu- 
setts lawmakers that the only justification for 
taxing all the people for the education of other 
men’s children was to give the commonwealth 
the schools that would concentrate on doing 
what Rugg, five generations later, says they 
ought to be doing now. 

Chief Justice Chipman, of New Hampshire, 
in Sullivan’s time, warned the teachers to re- 
member that we are a nation of growth and 
change. Our young, he said, must be trained 
to make our civilization different and better. 
Webster scathed the schoolmasters for a lazy 
and timid clinging to subjects that had nothing 
to do with improving democracy. Rugg keeps 
clear of bitterness and fault-finding but finds 
schoolmasters continuing to defend academic 
faith, protagonists of things as they are, re- 
flecting the old opinion of the community. 

Youth must be guided to a frank study of 
political problems. They must be shown the 
futility of current statesmanship, the lag of 
motive and of wise use of human resources be- 
hind technical invention and mass production. 
Our young people must be shown their respon- 
sibility to create a new public opinion and to 
build a new governmental order, that will give 
all creative persons réles coordinate with those 
of promoters, financiers and politicians. 

Again I am reminded of those earliest pro- 
moters of the American public-school idea who 
asserted that the instructors of youth should be 
expert economists, professors of civic affairs, 
masters of statecraft. 

How expert are you in these things? How 
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much of them was I qualified to teach in my 
high school ? 

In a book of French nursery tales my neigh- 
bor’s little daughter reads to me is one of Bon- 
homme Pierre, who made a long journey to the 
fair. After many days he came to town and 
asked for the fair. ‘Why, that moved from 
here long ago. Why didn’t you ask?” 

“T did. I asked old Jean, who lives in the 
woods. He came to the fair, once.” 

“By the blue, man, the fair moves about from 
place to place. One doesn’t go to the wood to 
learn of the town.” 

By the same token must we go to Latin, 
literature, algebra, geometry, general science, 
athletics, or to any of the vast majority of 
high-school subjects to find the way to de- 
mocracy ? 

Pooh, pooh, come out of the wood. 


SOCIAL LEADERSHIP 

Mr. Hau modestly says his big book® is not 
an encyclopedia. He could have claimed this 
for it and more. He calls it a record. It aims 
to tabulate organized efforts in the United 
States to deal with social conditions and prob- 
lems. He says in his preface he wants sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Here’s one for Mr. 
Hall himself. Set the book upright on a 
mantel and if ever you feel blue stand in front 
of it and realize that it is a monument of in- 
dustry and success. Tell yourself that the idea 
of compiling a year book on a dictionary model 
is a stroke of genius that should be imitated 
by all compilers forevermore. Understand that 
your cross-references, inserted in their alpha- 
betical places, your “consults,” your “related 
articles,” put where they belong, your list of 
topical references classified, your “History and 
Present Status,” with which each topic begins, 
your “Development and Events,” your “Legis- 
lation,” given with each theme, make this the 
most serviceable handbook for school superin- 
tendents, charitable societies and social workers 
ever published. 

This book reminds me of a guest room in Dr. 
Abram Elkus’s house. The completeness of 
conveniences in it was secured first by a consul- 
tation between sir and madam. After the 
chambers were supplied with everything these 


3 Fred S. Hall, ‘‘Social Work Year Book.’’ 
Russell Sage Foundation. 600 pp. $4.00. 
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two conceived might be needed, they packed 
their bags as if to travel; they put themselves 
up in one of their own guest rooms; they noted 
whatever needful thing had been omitted and 
supplied it. 

The Social Work Year Book lists alpha- 
betically, and thereafter according to field, 455 
national social agencies. What do they in- 
elude? Alumni, adult education, service for 
feeble-minded, for blind, for handicapped of 
all kinds, museums, psychiatry, school physi- 
cians and nurses, university women, child 
health, safety, library, nature study, mental 
hygiene, vocational, community chests, junior 
league, behavior, big brothers and sisters, boy 
scouts, boys’ clubs, campfire girls, rural life, 
character education, child study, drama, motion 
pictures, pageants, playgrounds, home eco- 
nomics, education, progressive and ordinary— 
well, the mere list covers eighty-two large 
pages, and gives the purposes, officers and num- 
ber of members of each society. 

Do you care to know what the present con- 
ception of mental hygiene is? Turn to this 
dictionary and find among mental clinies, 
mental deficiency, mental diseases, a three-page 
account of how Clifford Beers organized his 
Connecticut society, how the national organiza- 
tion sprang up, what it has done and is doing, 
how it aids adjustments in school and college 
and what the best books on the subject are. 
Parent education has two enlightening pages. 
The objects, history and status of the parent- 
teacher movement is covered by Anna Beach 
Pratt, director of the White-Williams Founda- 


tion. Lois Hayden Meek furnishes the in- 
formation on nursery schools. Every article 
is signed. 


Milnor Dorey writes of progressive educa- 
tion. He is free of the wild and glad claims 
too often raising a smile when the completely 
emancipated addicts let themselves go or casti- 
gate the rest of us. What the movement is, 
according to the account here, is “a new at- 
titude and a new technique—the child as a 
whole, freed from predetermined criteria.” Its 
spirit, we are told, affects all schools in this 
country and abroad. John Dewey is claimed 
as its outstanding spokesman, Charles W. 
Eliot having been his predecessor. Decroly, 
Rotten, Ferriere, Hauser, Ensor, Harold Rugg, 
Shumaker, Naumberg, Washburne, Stearns, 
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Cobb, Whitehead, Johnson and Mearns are 
listed as promoters. The enrolled supporters 
number 7,000. 

Thus, from accident prevention through 
zoning, runs this first year book, 600 en- 
heartening pages concerned with man’s hu- 
manity to man. 


SOFT PEDAGOGY AND DYNAMITE 

I sEE public education to-day between two 
fires, says Dr. Bagley in his latest offering.* 
On one side it is tempted by soft sentimentalism 
of the extreme freedom theory; on the other 
side it is assailed by the hard materialism which 
calls educational funds “sanctified squander.” 
Edueation is not only between the devil and 
the deep sea; it is between the upper and the 
nether millstones. 

You have learned to accept from Bagley an 
adequate assembly of facts and a temperate 
interpretation of them before proposing any 
conclusions. He here cites enough reminders 
of the present situation to fix your mind on the 
enormous saving of human labor that now re- 
sults from American industrial invention and 
management. What are you going to do with 
this appalling leisure and unemployment? 

He reviews the increase of crime and politi- 
cal corruption. lie considers the handicaps of 
character education. He objects to Professor 
Livingston Scholtz’s views of the Bagley posi- 
tion, he ealls on France and Germany to tell 
why their criminal record shows so much better 
civie conduct than ours, he pictures the peril of 
those so-called progressives who are playing 
with education; he sees the sorry results of a 
weakened discipline; he evokes an idealism and 
a fitness for the changing times. 

Keynote: Educational doctrines that open 
paths of least resistance and follow them are, 
in a country like ours and under the conditions 
that now prevail, charged with dynamite. 


COLLEGE FUTURE 
Dr. Pavut ArtHuR Scuivpp, associate editor 
of Social Science, California professor of phi- 
losophy, dedicates his symposium® to you: 
“To all who realize that the future of the 


4 William C. Bagley, ‘‘Education, Crime, and 
Social Progress.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 


York. 581 pp. $1.20. 

5 Paul Arthur Schilpp, editor. 
tion Faces the Future.’’ 
408 pp. $3.00. 
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United States depends largely upon the Ameri- 
ean College and University.” A larger pro- 
portion of Americans go to college than is the 
ease in any other country. With us, religion, 
crime, prohibition, machine-age problems, sex, 
college and sport get the most attention in 
print. 

Caustic and savage criticism of college is 
abundant and increasing. Departures from 
academic tradition do result from these attacks. 
The only way to find out what fills our national 
need is to experiment. What shall we try? I 
have no axe to grind, says the editor, I sought 
answers from these nineteen contributors, 
specifically requesting them to speak untram- 
meled. 

In the collection William Bagley treats the 
upward expansion of man’s education. John 
Dewey covers philosophy and education. Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn is for progressiveness. Presi- 
dent Lowell treats self-education in Harvard. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher is for new leaders. 
Ray Wilbur holds that instead of maintaining 
a fixed procedure college must meet the chang- 
ing civilization and adapt itself to the Ameri- 
eans of college age. The university should, 
however, be relieved of the immense amount of 
really high-school work it is now doing. Junior 
colleges are helping, President Leigh details the 
experiment in Bennington, Vermont. Presi- 
dent Coleman outlines the eighteen years of 
freedom from tradition enjoyed by Read Col- 
lege, Oregon. President Holt describes the 
unconventional policies of Rollins College, 
Florida. Professor Elwood, Duke University, 
develops the theme of service to a democracy. 
William M. McDougall, also of Duke Univer- 
sity, sees the function of the endowed college to 
be that of ministering to the intellectually su- 
perior. The Oxford and Cambridge type ap- 
peals to him. Max MecConn is not here be- 
cause he has written a whole book himself on 
the problem. Antioch is missing because King 
Arthur’s Knights of the table round are said 
to be préparing a volume. But the straight- 
forward discourses are full of meat, positive 
ideas, and generally indicative of an evolution 
going on. 

THE CHEERY VIEW 
WE have now reached a national maturity 


which requires that we remove teaching from 
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the list of temporary employments. We are 
‘now in a position to require applicants to think 
of the ultimate possibilities of the profession, 
to be professionally minded in the sense that a 
medical or a dramatic student is. We are now 
able to exact from training schools the insis- 
tence that their students regard teaching as a 
great and honorable profession. Young peo- 
ple are ignorant of the broad and varied types 
of opportunity before educators to-day. 

Many young men affected by a low tradi- 
tional regard for this line of public service 
would be attracted to it if they realized the 
advance it has made in science and in respect. 
Professor Riverda Jordan, born Missourian, 
now Cornellian professor, furnishes an en- 
heartening view® of where we are now and what 
we are coming to. Opportunities, duties, sala- 
ries, rewards in piblic and private schools, pre- 
sent aims, new stresses and a high-class survey 
of the field are ably presented. 


WHY IS THE PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL? 

In J. Dover Wilson’s collection of essays en- 
titled “The Schools of England,” Head Master 
Alan Rannie, in good Scottish fashion, makes 
an unsubstantiated claim that private secon- 
dary schools, “justly rated by Anglo-Saxon 
judgment as superior to the free high schools,” 
are fast growing up in the United States, in 
Scotland and in all parts of the Empire. 

Few things are more irritating to a Scot than 
a positive declaration by a Caledonian. I could 
hug Leonard Koos’ for starting his new book 
with a quotation from our national office of 
education showing that the percentage of pri- 
vate schools has shrunk since 1890 from its 
then 39.2 per cent. to its present 11.9 per cent. 
The percentage of students enrolled in private 
schools has fallen from 31.9 per cent. to 7.4 
per cent. The reputation Dr. Koos has estab- 
lished for Jetting facts speak for themselves is 
sustained in the present study. “I have no in- 
terest in propaganda,” he says, “but my work 
in Minnesota assembled a large amount of in- 
teresting information on high schools. As I 
study the situation in the entire country I have 

6 Riverda Harding Jordan. ‘‘Education as a 
Life Work.’’ The Century Company, New York. 
303 pp. $2.00. 

7 Leonard V. Koos, ‘‘ Private and Public Secon- 


dary Education. A Comparative Study.’’ Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 228 pp. $2.50. 
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reason to believe the Minnesota facts may be 
taken as typical of the United States.” 

Dr. Koos summarizes the reasons for private 
high schools as formulated by Carson Ryan 
and again by George A. Boyce. 

They are presumed to be better in fitting for 
college. The facts given as a result of the re- 
searches described at length fail to substantiate 
the claim. 

They provide education in communities that 
can not afford the public school. This evapo- 
rates on examination. 

They serve as centers of innovation and ex- 
On the contrary the courses are 
There is very little experi- 


periment. 
more conservative. 
ment attempted. 

They are a substitute for unsatisfactory 
home life. Maybe. The claim is magnified. An 
occasional public school has made a meager be- 
ginning toward meeting such a need by estab- 
lishing a dormitory. Maybe public schools will 
take over this peculiar service of the private 
school. 

They can render better service to the relig- 
ious denomination concerned. <A genuine sci- 
ence of society is too remote to admit of satis- 
factory evaluation of this claim. It may not 
comport with the best good of an integrated 
democracy. 

The book’s chapter, “Who Attends and 
Why,” is an account of the reasons given on 
the thousands of question sheets. For the re- 
ligious schools the answers are what you would 
expect, but the boys and girls of the unde- 
nominational schools seem to me chary in say- 
ing what most of such children’s mothers who 
have spoken to me allege: Better manners, 
more exclusive, higher toned, leads to higher 
social connections. 

From John Adams and Noah Webster to 
Dallas Lore Sharp these are the reasons many 
Americans have urged for supplanting the old 
academies and seminaries by institutions for 
ali the children of all the people. 

Dr. Koos, with tables and charts, compares 
the two sorts of service as to achievements of 
students, success in the university, curriculums 
and teachers. 


THE WHITE-HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Tue Century Company is issuing some books 


of addresses and other matter appertaining to 
child health and protection as gathered at the 
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1930 White-House Conference on this theme. 
The first volume,’ now available, has an intro- 
duction by Secretary Wilbur, President 
Hoover’s address, Secretary Wilbur’s speeches 
and papers on education of parents, medical 
service, school activities, vocational problems, 
the handicapped, and lists of the various com- 
mittees of the conference. It is a comprehen- 
sive assembling of facts and services brought 
up to the modern moment. You have in your 
library many books on the teaching of sub- 
jects. You'll wish to add this on those you 
teach the subjects to. 


CHILD INTEREST IN SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

Silver, Burdett and Company’s new psy- 
chology® is planned for the “usual” school- 
child and subject with a teacher as mediator. 
The school studies are products of social devel- 
opment. They sprang from human minds. 
They have within them accumulated human in- 
terests. What, then, to do? asks Professor 
Wheat, the author, whom, now, that I know 
his harvesting, I venture to call well named. 

The task is to aid the teacher to get these in- 
terests uncovered and suited to attract the ju- 
venile mind. Whereupon the professor 
marches into some terse paragraphs on the psy- 
chology of learning, considers the mentality of 
children in different school grades, treats the 
psychology of the school program and there- 
after works out the introduction of the pupil 
to the school subjects and their adaptation to 
child mind, language, arithmetic, reading, hand- 
writing, spelling, social science, history, geog- 
raphy, their psychologies, bring the book to the 
final chapter—the psychology of pupil be- 
havior. Do habits of punctuality, orderliness 
and those concerned with “the school virtues” 
function anywhere other than in the school? 
We all used to claim they do. After you have 
followed Dr. Wheat through his notably mod- 
ern assemblage of facts, tests, proofs and con- 
clusions, you will have a clear idea as to what 
was the matter with the schools of yesterday. 
I ean’t after several profitable evenings with 
his book avoid quoting a motto I saw over the 


8 ¢¢ Addresses and Abstracts. White House Con- 
ference on Child Protection. 1930.’’ The Cen- 
tury Compariy, New York. 363 pp. Boards, 50 
cents; cloth, $2.00. 

® Harry Grove Wheat, ‘‘The Psychology of the 
Elementary School,’’ Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 440 pp. $2.00. 
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agricultural classroom door in a Michigan high 


school: 


“Intelligence and care 
And wheat without a tare.” 


MARRIED LIFE A FESTIVAL 

Ir you want a pocket companion for straight 
forward advice on. the physical and mental 
health of children and parents, get Mrs. Sel- 
bert’s attractive work.1° You can get suste- 
nance from it in odd moments. The author, 
who hails from the College of Medicine, Ohio 
State University, has developed an attractive- 
ness and simplicity of speech in teaching 
classes and mothers’ clubs. She gives plain 
talk on courtship and marriage. The happiest 
unions are those in which the man accepts lead- 
ership; the wife unifies her interests with his. 
Home-life is not a mere duty, it’s a festival. 
Remember this, my son: Wife expects court- 
ship after marriage, all her life long. There 
is matter in this book which you daren’t tell 
teachers nor they communicate to high-school 
children. But it is here told so properly, it has 
so much to do with health and happiness that 
you ean well take trouble to see that the in- 
formation is transmitted. The book is suitable 
for the high-school library and for recom- 
mendation by teachers. It covers, marriage, 
birth, child care, high-school and college health, 
work and leisure. 


ANGELO PAIDOSOPHOS 

ANGELO Patri explores the old familiar field 
of childhood and charts his route in a volume™ 
of twenty-two short conversations on manners, 
truth,. timidity, stealing, homework, college, 
punishment, fourth of July, fathers and all. 
He is talking to teachers of home and in school. 
The qualities that have made Angelo a favorite 
in America and abroad are losing none of their 
charm. For thirty-five years Angelo has taught, 
loving the job more and more. He and I 
have worked in the same district. I have seen 
him exposed to prejudices of clan and creed 
and race. He knows what it means to be weary 
and discouraged and misinterpreted to boot. 
With never a whine, with the soul of an artist, 
he has refused to lay aside his rose colored 

10 Norma Selbert, ‘‘Child Health.’’ W. B. 
Saunders Company, Philadelphia. 261 pp. $1.60. 

11 Angelo Patri, ‘‘The Questioning Child.’’ 


D. Appleton & Company, New York. 221 pp. 
$1.60. 
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glasses. Read his chapter on “What’s wrong 
with teaching?” It will surprise and comfort 
you. 

RESTLESS YOUTH 


I rinp Professor Frederick Bolton’s Adoles- 
cent Education’? a vigorous piece of writing 
skilfully working out from facts established by 
researchers, a guide for teachers, principals and 
parents concerned with the welfare of youth. 
Bolton, himself, has to his eredit a good deal 
of objective and statistical study but it hasn’t 
dried the sap out of him, nor carried him to ex- 
tremes. For instance, he wants you to be care- 
ful about swallowing all that intelligence testers 
offer you. When they find 50.1 per cent. of 581 
students rated, as to IQ, too low to do satis- 
factory college work but actually doing it cred- 
itably, these appraisers mustn’t be too cocksure. 
Their examinations, valuable as they may be, 
says Dr. Bolton, are at best crude and limited. 
They in no way test emotions, will power, 
moral qualities, leadership, or mechanical abil- 
ities. These things are as important as aca- 
demic knowledge. He reminds me of Frank 
Rexford at teachers’ meetings discussing some 
new project. After all have said their say 
Frank sums up, “Now, my dears, you have 
clearly shown it can’t be done, now go ahead 
and do it and show how able you are.” 

The Bolton book will not accept the conclu- 
sions from the studies of teachers marks that 
such ratings are utterly unreliable. Even when 
they are given by different teachers their pre- 
dictive value of scholastie success is high, sev- 
enty to eighty. 

He is an intellectual democrat. The warn- 
ings of Presidents Hopkins of Dartmouth and 
Faunce of Brown that too many men are going 
to college and that the aristocracy of brains is 
threatened, the seemingly similar fear of Glenn 
Frank, are answered by the fact that the peo- 
ple own the colleges, never intended them as 
creators of intellectual lords, and send their 
children not to fit the college but to be fitted by 
it. 

Self government, he says in another place, 
may be harder to endure and to guide than the 
old regulation by rule and decree but the 
schools were established in America on the 

12 Frederick Elmer Bolton, ‘‘ Adolescent Educa- 


tion.’? The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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promise that they would make government by 
the people of more advantage than any mon- 
archy had ever been. Actual participation in 
government is the most effective means of 
teaching the ideals of government. Without 
this phase of learning the real understanding 
of our republic can never be satisfactory. The 
important thing in school participation is not 
the machinery but the motive. 

The book is new and fresh. It discusses 
adolescent growth, mentality, diseases and dis- 
turbances peculiar to the period, imitation, im- 
agination, emotions, intelligence, ministration 
to individuals, paramount objectives, and de- 
votes two strongly fortified chapters to youth, 
crime and character. 


PROGRESSIVISM IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


MarTHA PorRTER is now directing elementary 
education in Roslyn, New York, where educa- 
tion in my younger days was kept to a high 
grade by Commissioner James Cooley. Every 
real estate dealer on the north shore will tell 
you that Roslyn schools are good schools. At 
any rate, a very good book’ is this of the 
Roslyn director lady. She sees the gains and 
the drawbacks in letting children do only what 
they wish. She insists on arousing their curi- 
osity in worth while things; she outlines the 
direction of interests into reading, writing, 
drawing and the things we all must do. In- 
geniously and effectively Miss Porter adapts 
the usages of the rich and famous progressive 
schools and shows how these ways can be used 
in the traditional and poverty-stricken class 
rooms of hard-up country towns. 


THE I STUDIES ME 


PRESIDENT Davis, of the State Normal 
School of Dillon, Montana, had he gone into 
salesmanship, would have been one of those re- 
liables who had rather lose a customer than 
persuade him to buy something not needed or 
wanted. You know that sort of agent, the one 
you come back to after chasing rainbow bar- 
gains, the solid salesman who won’t stretch the 
truth to get an order. Dr. Davis knows that 
teaching is in the front rank of respectable ser- 
vices and not entirely respected. He begins his 

13 Martha Peck Porter, ‘‘The Teacher in the 


New School.’’ World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 312 pp. $2.00. 
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survey'* of the teacher’s place in society by an 
honest admission of the points in which educa- 
tion has failed. It hasn’t taught every Ameri- 
can to read. We don’t lead the world in lit- 
eracy. Even if we did, reading is not enough. 
Ten times as many know how to read as what 
to read or what to believe of what they have 
read. Schools were made a part of the Amer- 
ican democratic scheme so as to get people to 
think and to improve our political affairs. The 
proponents of laws to require the whole people 
to pay for the education of the children of 
those who had any promised to save the cost of 
schools by reducing the expense of courts and 
jails. ‘More teachers, less policemen,” said 
Horace Mann. Now we have a greater number 
of both. Education has not adequately devel- 
oped an inner sense of duty. This generation 
rejoices in freedom from responsibility. Of all 
the influences able to save civilization from dis- 
aster, education is the force on which thinking 
men rely. Education is a living foree. Our 
American theory expects it to function mostly 
through teachers. The most respectable thing 
about a teacher is that combination of motive, 
patriotism, intelligence, industry and_ skill 
which he nurtures and develops within his own 
breast. All of this clean, trenchant, sympa- 
thetic, patriotic book is a masterly persuasion 
to teachers to keep the faith, to continue the 
respectability of an indispensable, interesting 
and enjoyable profession. 

A refreshing quality of the book is its free- 
dom from eant, from coddling the hard-worked 
teacher, and from sympathy with protests 
against modern responsible supervision. 

School boards thinking of the days of the 
five-cent cigar and the dollar-a-day wage for 
ten hours work may think present salaries too 
high. Teachers are as unreasonable in repeat- 
ing that they are underpaid. Dr. Davis’s chap- 
ter on salary and tenure will seem reasonable 
both to board members and teachers. 

The chapters on relation to the school board, 
to administration, to supervision, to colleagues, 
to parents, to the community, to the profession, 
to self, are, it would seem, based upon a col- 
lection of all sorts of incidents sympathetically 
observed by a level-headed schoolmaster, dis- 


14 Sheldon Emmor Davis, ‘‘The Teacher’s Re- 
lationships.’? The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 415 pp. $1.80. 
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cussed, adjusted and stored away in memory 
until used in this novel and salutary book. 

At times, as I read it, I imagine the author 
an earnest young chap of thirty, at times, a 
wise old grandfather. Albert Marquis, who 
knows, says Dr. Davis is fifty, came from Mis- 
souri, studied in Germany, and knows Montana 
from the Black Hills to the Kootenai. How- 
ever that may be, he does know how to make 
educational discourse decidedly human. 


THE MORRISON MONUMENT?5 


CuicaGo UNIVERSITY, according to my recol- 
lection, got Henry Morrison about a dozen 
years ago. I sat in a shady porch on the uni- 
versity campus with him there in 1920 and told 
him he was a western pioneer in spirit and out- 
look, breaking new paths and building an edu- 
cation for future time among people not con- 
tent with the sleepy methods of the fathers. I 
had seen him in his native Maine and adopted 
New Hampshire telling lovable New England 
schoolmasters what delicious fooling was going 
on under the guise of teaching and how easy it 
is to solace our souls with theories that please 
us although real investigations disprove them 
every day. Morrison, as superintendent of 
schools in Portsmouth at his age of 28 and 
State Commissioner for New Hampshire at 34, 
had early fallen in love with the experimenters. 
Lured to the State Department of Connecticut, 
the commonwealth that turned Henry Barnard’s 
hair prematurely white and lacked the fore- 
sight to keep him, Morrison couldn’t have a 
happy time, for I have never been able to get 
him to speak of it. But have you ever noticed 
that you can’t stop a man who knows where 
he’s going? Morrison had a head full of be- 
liefs that he was set upon trying out. Chicago 
University had laboratory schools. So, 


“Strength and ease in graceful union meet 
Though polished, subtile, and though poignant, 
sweet.” 


After seven years as director of experiment- 
ing in the schools of the university, the Profes- 


15 Henry Clinton Morrison, ‘‘The Practice of 
Teaching in the Secondary School.’’ Revised 
Edition. University of Chicago Press. 688 pp. 
$4.00. 
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sor of Education published what is the recog- 
nized chief of high school guides. 

Go to an examination for secondary-school 
teachers’ certificates in any system. What is 
the source of most of the ideas in the answer 
papers? Morrison, “The Practice of Teaching 
in the Secondary School.” 

Now comes a revised edition. What need? 
Let the author tell. “A very considerable 
amount of new material has accumulated in the 
laboratory schools and elsewhere. It has been 
so substantial that I have had to rewrite many 
chapters.” “Conduct is better understood than 
it was five years ago. Individual differences 
have become the basis of school and class man- 
agement.” “I find no reasons, however, for 
fundamental changes in the basic principles set 
out in the earlier volume.” 

What are those principles? 

This is one, that our teaching does not give 
the thorough and genuine learning we are en- 
titled to. 

It must be founded on a coherent grasp of 
the whole field of teaching capable of being 
organized into a practical system. 

No book of methods suffices. Teaching can 
not be perfected by such. The immense variety 
of schoolroom situations need solutions by the 
teacher on the spot. Morrison’s analysis of the 
teaching process is a general guide from which 
you make the deductions proper in particular 
eases. But he does not fail to use, as illustra- 
tions of principles, method enough to satisfy 
a reasonable appetite for the concrete. 

The plan of the revised version is that of its 
forerunner—What the secondary school is and 
what for, products of lesson-learning, appraisal 
of progress, control of the learning in classes 
and persons, organization, recitation, conduct, 
problem pupils, separate discussions of the 
teaching of different high school subjects. 

The title of the book is not satisfactory to 
me. The volume has so much of what is needed 
in most of the primary and college classes I 
have seen that if I had the say I would add to 
the title the words, “and elsewhere.” 


PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING REACH 
HISTORY 
Miss Keuty follows her “Beginnings of the 
American People and Nation” with a com- 
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panion volume.’® In this talented woman you 
have a reformer who has uncovered the pur- 
pose of national-history teaching and who has 
given to every one who undertakes to benefit 
a class by means of this subject, a guide for 
getting the purpose realized. The prime use of 
silent reading, as our eminent researchers have 
been for some time telling us, is apprehension 
of ideas directly from print. In intermediate 
grades the place for the present text, history 
study, should be silent reading. What Miss 
Kelty has done is the difficult task of building 
a history on a scientific basis of laws of learn- 
ing and at the same time producing a text 
which will appeal to boys and girls. She has 
The book talks 

Its historical 


done it with admirable skill. 

to children in a way they like. 
content is from the union of 1787 to the un- 
Its handling of our 
our 


solved problems of now. 
science, our social life, our inventions, 
domestic intranquilities, our work and play, is 
with a fine sense of proportion. Patriotism as 
duty, not so much with a gun as with tongue, 
pen, and vote, is the aim of the book, even to 
the end, where runs the last line: “America is 


waiting to welcome you to her service.” 


SPIRITED LITERATURE 

I rinp “The Spirit of America in Litera- 
ture’!7 a real delight. Two professors of 
English in the Chicago Normal College, both 
experienced as magazine editors, have assem- 
bled 135 selections of prose and verse, speci- 
mens of Franklin, Tom Paine, Irving, the New 
England galaxy, and a preponderance of 
present-day favorites, forty of whom are con- 
temporary with the present generation. The 
editors have made their knowledge of the pref- 
erences of American youth the basis of choice. 
We must take, they say, American boys and 
girls as we find them and allure to brighter 
fields and lead the way. It is not enough to 
fit literature comfortably to youth. We have 
chosen our matter on the basis of significant 
content and artistic quality. There is much 
vigorous writing in the book new to school use. 
The selections are grouped under adventure, 

16 Mary C. Kelty, ‘‘The Growth of the Amer- 
ican People and Nation.’’ Ginn & Company, 
New York. 63 » $1.32. 

17W. Wilbur Hatfield, H. D. Roberts, ‘‘The 
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out of doors, human nature, humor, fancy, old 
America, America to-day. Each section has 
copious lists of other readings of similar bent. 
There are many pictures, all new and done by 
Keith Ward. Each extract is followed by a 
short critical comment and by suggestions for 
discussion. The editors want their notes to 
help the enjoyment and profit of the reading. 
Therefore they put each one on the page where 
the need is. 
DEBATING 

JAMES O’NEILL, University of Michigan pro- 
fessor, ,;wrote a manual of debate and oral dis- 
cussion ten years ago. Rupert Cortright, De- 
troit, now joins with him in revising and 
expanding the work.'® Besides furnishing a 
text for class instruction the authors have 
adapted the book for clubs and societies which 
have no instructor. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND PUPILS’ 
READING 
“Learn to read slow, all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places.” 

I am sorry I do not know who first said this. 
My old teacher John McGill—he would be more 
than 110 years old now if still on earth—had 
us write those lines on the fly leaf of our Hil- 
lard’s School Reader. Arthur Gates keeps 
hammering away on the damage of crowding 
reading too fast. He is out with another book?® 
this time, for the superintendent. Here is a 
nifty little work that you can slip into your 
pocket on the way to a school and use to 
freshen your mind for an intelligent conversa- 
tion with the teacher of the beginning classes 
most of whom are more up to date in this 
“heart of the curriculum” than is the man 
higher up. 

Dr. Gates has codified his own and others’ 
investigations so as to offer a quickly bound 
summary of each essential fact appertaining to 
these standard school pursuits: Oral work, 
silent reading, vocabulary, instruction in differ- 
ent grades, diagnosis, measurement, correctives 
and standards. 


18 James Milton O’Neill, Rupert L. Cortright, 
‘*Debate and Oral Discussion.’’ The Century 
Company, New York. 274 pp. $1.25. 

19 Arthur L. Gates, ‘‘ Reading for Public School 
Administrators.’’ Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 126 pp. $1.50. 
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ILLITERACY 

Wuat is the present illiteracy of the United 
States? How much education have we to boast 
of as compared with Denmark for instance? 
How does our illiteracy affect our social situa- 
tion? Who and where are the illiterates? For 
answer see the very careful study by Professor 
Winston.?° 


STRONG STUFF ON STUDENT 
JOURNALISM 

THE president of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association has in his considerable expe- 
rience matured many ideas for the management 
of school publications. The gist of his conclu- 
sions is made available in twenty-one chap- 
ters,?1 covering the training of school journal- 
ists, the canvass for advertisements, style, 
make-up, faculty advising and related matters. 
Frederick Law, of the Stuyvesant High School, 
New York, who, long ago, wrote the best man- 
uals on speech-making anybody ever read, 
introduces author Greenawalt as responsible 
for the best high-school paper in the U. S. A. 

You are likely to be attracted to the book by 
its positive stand that getting out a school 
paper takes too much precious time and energy 
to be permitted to produce shallow stuff. On 
the first page is a declaration of stiff prin- 
ciples: 

A student publication should show the stu- 
dents and the general public that the school is 
the hope of America. 

The student periodical should not be extra- 
curricular but an allied curricular activity. 

It has academic and vocational values. 

If written by teachers it is a cheat. 

Many errors in a school paper are preferable 
to a student publication written by the faculty. 

Mr. Greenawalt carries this healthy tone into 
his ideas of what the faculty adviser of a stu- 
dent paper should be and do. He ought to be 
as well trained for journalism as is the field- 
sports coach for athletics. He needs to know 
journalism, English, finance, advertising, print- 
ing. He needs a broad vision of the place and 
duty of a school in a democracy. The paper 
is the organ of American education. The com- 

20 Sanford Winston, ‘‘Illiteracy in the United 
States.’’ University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 168 pp. $3.00. 
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munity must be kept in favor of good schools. 
What good the schools are doing the town and 
district must be kept before the readers in a 
modest, unbragging but interesting manner. 
Doing something for the school is an exercise 
of general welfare spirit, a service promised 
when schools were made a tax upon all. But 
the community is bigger than the school and 
has almost the entire cost of educating the boys 
and girls. Doing something in return is obliga- 
tory on every sharer in this benefit. Town 
spirit is harder to maintain than school spirit, 
and worth more. 

With a penetrating insight into a thousand 
and one bothersome preventives of getting the 
academic, vocational, civie training, out of con- 
ducting a school paper, cognizant of an im- 
mense binding and propulsive power the 
periodical can be brought to possess for almost 
all the worth while activities of a school and 
town, this experienced manager and sympa- 
thetic admirer of high school students has pro- 
duced a manual of management as bright as it 
is extensive. 


CLUBS ARE TRUMPS 

Dr. Martin V. O’SHeEa’s Experimental Edu- 
eation Series has reached its eighth volume.?? 
The newest book is a striking surprise. Dr. 
Osburn, Ohio State University, professor and 
director of research, gave a talk in Milwaukee 
eleven years ago on the wasteful lockstep treat- 
ment of pupils. Ben Rohan, Superintendent in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, came to him and said, 
“Your suggestions sound sound to me.” 

“Then why don’t you sound ’em by prac- 
tice?” 

With Osburn as coach Rohan furnished the 
players—pupils and teachers. 

The book is a spirited account of the game, 
along with related information, philosophy, 
and incidental observations. 

There are entertaining appraisals of the 
earlier adventures in fitting schools to varying 
capacities—Wm. T. Harris’s rapid promotion 
plan, Shearer’s Elizabeth effort, the Cam- 
bridge, Le Mars, Portland, Denver, New York, 
Santa Barbara, Batavia, Pueblo, Newton, 
Burke, Winnetka, Dalton, Ambridge and Car- 

22 W. J. Osburn, Ben J. Rohan, ‘‘ Enriching the 
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terville projects. The disadvantages of push- 
ing bright pupils into grades composed of 
children decidedly older require, in the opinion 
of the authors, some scheme for keeping the 
abler boys and girls supplied with plenty of 
educative pursuits and for giving them asso- 
ciates of suitable age. 

Happy thought—Clubs! 

Here are these extra-curricular botherations 
harrassing schools all the time. They have the 
vitality of weeds. They have in many quarters 
been considered a pest in the school garden. 
How Osburn and Rohan made clubs an integ- 
ral part of school procedure, made membership 
depend on standing in studies, guided the 
youngsters into club-work of high educative 
and service value, capitalized the interests of 
gifted children, developed a scheme for indi- 
vidual differences that can be worked in a city 
building of fifty classrooms or in a one-room 
country school are related with much spright- 
liness and verse. 

Steam had been fussing around in kettles for 
thousands of years before Watt harnessed it to 
service. I believe your reading of this ingeni- 
ous book will bring you to regard the authors 
as having made a famous discovery and util- 
ized it in a notable invention. 


BODY AND MIND 

Aumost at the close of their brilliant disquisi- 
tion®® the three wise men of Gotham—Cald- 
well, Skinner, and Tietz, remind us: “in the 
last analysis education must begin with and 
rest upon the physical child that human biology 
describes. The school’s business is to develop 
normal inheritance and to guide it.” To clarify 
an understanding of behavior as resulting from 
heredity and environment the authors contrib- 
ute this text on the biology of man as a think- 
ing and progressive entity. They desire to 
assist in an improvement of the philosophy of 
education and in a betterment of individual 
living. The body, the glands, the nervous sys- 
tem, the brains, mind, culture, inheritance, 
growth, work and fatigue are the main topics 
covered. It is an offering of men who have 
tried the topics on young people and whose 

23 Otis W. Caldwell, Charles Edward Skinner, 
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work here set forth is worth infinitely more 
than most of the old stuff still doled in school. 


PLATOONERY 


Dr. CUBBERLEY, in his introduction to Pro- 
fessor Case’s book,?* reports over two hundred 
American cities conducting almost eleven hun- 
dred platoon schools enrolling more than 
twenty thousand teachers, 750,000 children. 
Burris, Bourne, Spain, and Sullivan have pub- 
lished books concerned severally with this type 
of school as found in Gary, Detroit, and Akron. 
Unnumbered magazine articles have discussed 
the plan; experts and laymen have fought 
over it. Dr. Case digests the arguments, the 
experiences, and the results. He comes 
through as Dr. Cubberley has often done be- 
fore, with the conviction that William Wirt’s 
scheme is based on sound thinking and fits the 
profound social and industrial changes taking 
place in American life. Wirt’s original contri- 
bution in Bluffton and Gary were applications 
of Dewey principles. The modest and quiet 
Indiana schoolmaster has profoundly modified 
school organization and instruction in this 
country and abroad. Twenty years ago Wirt 
told me, with a twinkle in his eye, that a pro- 
cession of school superintendents were passing 
through his schools every day taking copious 
notes to prove to their boards at home that the 
Gary system should not be adopted. Chicago 
agents of teachers’ organizations were exhort- 
ing the Gary school workers to revolt. Subsi- 
dized agitators in New York organized parades 
of school children shouting “Down with the 
Gerry sisters,” so intelligently did they know 
what they were howling down. Now comes 
this dignified volume from the press of a great 
university dedicating the book “To William A. 
Wirt, father of the platoon school in America.” 

It outlines briefly the history of the platoon 
system. It comprehensively shows how these 
schools are operating in the United States. It 
has half a hundred pictures, charts, and tables. 
It treats of underlying theories, experiences of 
cities with the plan. It elaborates cost prob- 
lems, equipment programming, pays careful 
attention to the auditorium, to departmentali- 

24 Roscoe David Case, ‘‘The Platoon School in 
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zation, to loss of “Mothering,” and other seri- 
ous or trivial prejudices. The comparisons of 
pupil standings, promotion success in high 
school and college, hard-worked teachers’ atti- 
tude of parents, pupils, and teachers are illu- 
minating. 

It requires more brains, care, and skill, to 
run an effective platoon school than is em- 
ployed in the ordinary one, says Dr. Case. A 
special training of workers is necessary. His 
book is primarily for the instruction of such. 
Accordingly each chapter is accompanied by 
questions and problems. 


HOME ROOM 

On Professor Inglis’s text, “The aim of the 
home room is the training of the citizen” two 
junior-high school researchers offer a manual*® 
for fulfilling that purpose. It is concerned with 
counselling, helping to study, self-government, 
celebrations, and a lively lot of programs, ready 
to hand. 


A REFRESHING VIEW OF SYSTEM 


You who know Carlos Ellis as a schoolmaster 
could have told the Professional and Technical 
Press that when it got him as editor in chief 
of a series of books for educational executives 
the output would not be a rehashing of old 
meat.2° The regimen of bewildering duties 
which now belong to school management has 
here been worked out by two men of Roosevel- 
tian mold who consider that the way to dig a 
Panama canal is to dig it. The preponderating 
purpose in maintaining a principalship to-day 
is to provide for efficient teaching. All the 
tests of pupils show greater achievement of 
those of supervised teachers than of the chil- 
dren of teachers who are let alone. A reason 
why so many principals are afflicted by office 
blight is because they can not or will not super- 
vise. No schoolmaster in his senses believes 
that he has to take school time for correspon- 
dence, telephoning, or receiving visitors. No 
thoroughly honest executive will go on spending 
his dollar time on ten-cent activity. A not un- 
known opposition of teachers to supervision is 

25 Iris Cleva Good, Jane M. Crow, ‘‘ Home Room 
Activities.’’ Professional and Technical Press, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York. 325 pp. $3.25. 
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due to many causes. One is they don’t have 
enough of it to get wonted. Another reason is 
that neither principal nor teachers fully realize 
that in supervision both of them are learning 
valuable and encouraging things. The old 
what’s-he-up-to-now attitude evaporates under 
the principal’s frequent appearance. 

Messrs. Morgan and Cline base their system 
of administration on, as they say, organizing 
the how so as to realize the why. They are 
against the elaborate and spectacular. They 
are for the simple and unobtrusive. They are 
for thorough instruction of teachers by the 
principal and by staff discussions so that every 
one will grasp the purpose of the school and 
the reasons for different features of its organi- 
zation. They have some solid arguments for 
employing young teachers. Teachers meetings 
can and must be cleared of the unpopularity 
clinging to them quite generally due to stupidity 
in the man higher up. Pupil participation in 
government is a laboratory practice in the main 
duty expected of pupils after they leave school. 
Teachers who want to see the principal “just a 
moment” are confirmed” time-eaters. It is a 
poor principal who lets them form the habit. 
It is necessary to educate visitors, telephone 
callers, and school superintendents to realize 
that the value of the principal varies inversely 
as the ease with which he can be kept in his 
office. In rating teachers the middle rating is 
the average. Any rating above or below this 
requires unusual facts to justify it. 

There can’t be any doubt that this book is a 
masterpiece. -It quietly brushes off the senti- 
mentality, laziness, illogical hobbies, or other 
infelicities that have prevented school manage- 
ment from receiving from business executives 
the respect which is due. It treats organization 
of the staff, extra-curricular, office business 
and equipment, teachers’ meetings, discipline, 
finnances, records, and reports, opening and 
closing of terms, with a completeness, richness 
and every-day reasonableness that is altogether 
refreshing. 

YOU DAREN’T BOAST OF 
IGNORANCE? 

THE first superintendent I worked under, a 
graduate from the university’s department of 

27 Walton W. Blanche, Jay Speck, ‘‘ A. Gateway 
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liberal arts, used to say without a blush, “I 
know nothing at all about music.” I didn’t, 
either, but I was ashamed to say so. Victor 
Yarros, who, while carrying a heavy load of 
other studies has made himself a gentleman of 
refined musical taste, says a schoo] manager, 
supervising instruction, who doesn’t equip him- 
self with knowledge of music and the plastic 
arts, is only part of a superintendent and less 
of an educated man. 

Very well, what to do? 

Dr. Blanche, who is a professor of language, 
Director Speck, who is a professor of music, 
present a music reference book which is for 
high-school students. But I find that its dis- 
course upon the symphony instruments, its 
musical history, its brass-band chapter, its 
treatment of terminology, give me a handy book 
to make me less ignorant when milady takes 


me to the concert. 


THE RIGHT TO VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING 


I HOPE you are acquainted with Professor 
Arthur Mays of the University of Lllinois. If 
so you admire his high-grade conception of the 
whole educational purpose. Thi« is the third 
work”® of his I have read on the subject of 
vocational instruction. I do not know of any 
more reasonable and persuasive demonstrator of 
the need of vocational information in school and 
college. 

Nicholas Murray Butler’s attack upon it is 
rebutted here with quiet indignation. Voca- 
tional education is necessary for everybody, and 
becoming increasingly difficult. The public in- 
creasingly demands it. Schools have to take 
care of 171,466 pupils who ask for agriculture. 
Thirty-four per cent. of high school children 
enroll in commercial courses. From the begin- 
ning American education has favored those 
intending to be preachers, doctors, and lawyers. 
Democracy demands vocational instruction for 
all workers. Professor Mays reviews the his- 
tory of this kind of training. He covers voca- 
tion and culture, economie and social back- 
grounds, agriculture, business, homemaking, 
practical arts, all in the lower school, then dis- 
cusses them as of college grades. 
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UP IN THE AIR 
THE boys in this house are fascinated by 


Hugh Allen’s airship articles.2® These are car- 
ried in nineteen profusely illustrated chapters 
with anecdotes of Franklin, the Montgolfiers, 
Blanchard, Gifford, Santos-Dumont, the Wright 
Brothers and the indomitable Zeppelin. Z. was 
observing balloons here during the Civil War. 
He was nursing the plan of a dirigible balloon 
until his retirement from the army at the age 
of fifty-six gave him leisure to study and design. 
By the time he was sixty-two he had convinced 
most of the world that he was a visionary 
Darius Green. Pluck, grit, indomitable indus- 
try brought him his great suecess at the age of 
sixty-eight, when the scientific and governmen- 
tal highbrows flocked to his support. 

Mr. Allen’s accounts of foreign and domestic 
aeronauties of the docks or hangars, the im- 
provements in design, safety, tactics of navi- 
gation, the gas, the motors, training, commer- 
cial airlines, notable flights, the Akron works, 
his chronological tables and bibliography, make 
an engaging story. I recommend several copies 
for the school library. 

ALEXANDER’S PRESENT HELP 

Bankrupt school boards, cuts in teachers 
salaries, extravagant land and building pay- 
ments, bank failures and other disasters to 
schools have, in these hard times, become com- 
mon, indeed. You may not know when you will 
be the next to be hit. I recommend for your 
immediate perusal a short compilation by Car- 
ter Alexander.*° It occurred to him to gather 
from eighteen recent studies on administration, 
those findings and provisions covering the loss 
and the protection of school funds. He desires 
to be of aid to school administrators especially 
in the present financial crisis. Alexander is the 
first person I would run to for advice in any 
matter of school monies. He was researching 
in this field more than twenty years ago. We 
used his advice in salary adjustment campaigns 
in New York and Chicago. He wrote the finan- 
cial chapters in numerous school surveys. His 
present book is a service for which you may 
have cause to thank him from the bottom of 
your school bank account. 


29 Hugh Allen, ‘‘Story of the Airship.’’ Pub- 
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